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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE MAN on our cover, Wolfgang Harich, has now been 
added to the distinguished company of one-time Stalinists 
now in prison for attempting to make the system conform 
to the ideals it proclaims. As Rainer Hildebrandt’s article 
on the following pages shows, Harich went several steps 
beyond two of his illustrious fellow-prisoners, Milovan Djilas 
and Imre Nagy. Specifically, he envisioned coexistence as 
the interaction of two processes: the penetration of Eastern 
Europe by Western democratic and libertarian ideas, and 
the influence of socialist and semi-syndicalist institutions 
in Eastern Europe on such unreconstructed private eco- 
nomies as West Germany and Italy. Like Djilas and Nagy, 
Harich affirmed the decisive prerequisite of such coexistence: 
“complete intellectual freedom” in the East. Like Djilas 
and Nagy, Harich is now in a Communist jail while his 
ideas continue to spread. 

That jail, in Harich’s case, was probably built by the 
Nazis, since the Soviet MVD took over Hitler’s major con- 
centration camps and began refilling them shortly after 
“liberation.” Nagy, whom a UN fact-finding committee has 
asked to question, is reportedly being held in a former 
palace of Rumanian royalty at Scinteia; that, too, is rather 
fitting, since it was the Rumanian Royal Army that crushed 
the Hungarian Soviet Republic in which Nagy served almost 
three decades ago. Djilas is being held in solitary con- 
finement at Sremska Mitrovica, a prison built under King 
Alexander’s prewar dictatorship — in which Djilas previ- 
ously served three years for his activities on behalf of 
the Yugoslav Communist party, which that dictatorship 
branded illegal. 

Harich, Nagy and Djilas symbolize a serious new prob- 
lem for the Western conscience. Unlike Zinoviev, Radek, 


Rajk and other purge victims, they did not go to thej 
end believing that the Party was still superior to all j 
foes. Unlike Trotsky and Tito, they did not pretend th 
Leninism and Stalinism were unrelated, the one a utopi 
the other a morass of “degeneration.” Quite the contrary 
After years of intense involvement with Stalinism, perhap 
because of it, they have opted for what can only be calld 
social democracy. In this their experience has ar alma 
phylogenetic quality; they have merely articulated tk 
travail of an entire generation (and not only in the East, 
As Ignazio Silone put it, “Djilas, even in jail, seems the ma 
of tomorrow.” 

But today Djilas — and Nagy and Harich — are held i 
communicado. The UN cannot get to Nagy; the Britis 
Labor party can do no better than quiet inquiries ove 
Djilas; and there has been no sign yet of a West Germa 
stir over Harich. Needless to say, none of their name 
crossed the lips of the statesmen who gathered at Bermud 
last week (although we are sure these champions of de 
mocracy and Atlantic civilization were much _ concerne 
about various 14th-century relics in the Middle East). The 
bureaucrats on the sub-“summit” level have been dragging 
their feet in the case of Poland, which is practically ¢ 
nation of Djilases. And the fearless airmen bringing truth 
behind the Iron Curtain refrained from broadcasting Leszek 
Kolakowski’s “What Is Socialism?” (NL, February 18), a 
Polish definition of the same issues, a document which War 
saw Party officials had already discussed at length. In the 
same way, other airmen refused last November to transmit 
East German workers’ calls for a general strike in support 
of Hungary. Can it be that the East will have to “liberate” 
us? 
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| Communist Opposition 
in Soviet Germany 


Manifesto of Party intellectuals calls for political freedom, Gomulka-type economy 
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By Rainer Hildebrandt 





East Germany was the first of the Soviet-occupied areas of Central Europe to 
rebel: Its mass demonstrations and general strike of June 17, 1953 ended 
when the West did not intervene and the Soviet Army did. Since then, Poland 
and Hungary have shown that more effective opposition to Stalinist rule must 
include substantial elements of the Communist movement itself. And, because 
of Poland and Hungary, the potential for such opposition is greater than ever 
throughout Soviet Europe. Despite the presence of 22 Russian divisions in 
Germany, the influence of Poland may yet lead to major change in the Stalinist 
regime of Walter Ulbricht. This exclusive report shows what sort of change 
thinking German Communists desire. Rainer Hildebrandt, a Socialist veteran 
of the anti-Nazi struggle, has since the war maintained close contact with the 
anti-Stalinist resistance in Soviet-occupied Germany. Dr. Hildebrandt is 
author of The Explosion, a documented chronicle of the June 1953 revolt. 





BERLIN 
NTIL Now, the “German Demo- 
U cratic Republic’ had never 
staged a trial of a leading Govern- 
ment or Party oppositionist. Commu- 
nist boss Walter Ulbricht’s great 
tival, Party cadre chief Franz Dah- 
lem, was publicly accused in 1952 
of having conspired with Noel Field, 
but was relieved of all his functions 
without being given a chance to de- 
fend himself. A similar fate befell 
State Security Minister Wilhelm Zais- 
ser and the editor of the Party’s 
central organ, Rudolf Herrnstadt. 
Last month, for the first time, UI- 
bricht had to hold a “show trial” of 
a group of Communist intellectuals 
who sought to overthrow him. 

The central figure was Wolfgang 
Harich, an East Berlin professor of 
Philosophy and sociology with great 
Prestige among university students. 
Together with students, professors 
and newspaper and book editors, 
Harich formulated a “platform” for 
deStalinizing the SED (Communist 
party) on the Polish pattern: “We 
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take as our model Karl Liebknecht, 
who broke Party discipline in order 
to save the Party.” Before an audi- 
ence handpicked by the State Secur- 
ity Ministry, the defendants were sen- 
tenced to long terms in jail. Harich 
received 10 years. 

On the same day that the “counter- 
revolutionary” Harich group was ac- 
cused in every newspaper of favoring 
the restoration of capitalism and the 
granting of East German licenses 
to Western industrialists, Harich’s 
“action program” appeared in the 
form of thousands of leaflets in Com- 
munist offices throughout East Ger- 
many. The main points of this mani- 
festo appear here for the first time 
in any American newspaper or maga- 
zine: 

“We are a group of SED function- 
aries, backed by a large body of ad- 
herents both conscious and uncon- 
scious. Our ideas have been derived 
particularly from the decisions of the 
20th Congress of the CPSU [Soviet 
Communist party] and from other 
contacts with foreign comrades, Per- 


sonal discussions with Polish, Hun- 
garian and Yugoslav comrades con- 
vinced us of the correctness of our 
ideas. Bertold Brecht strongly sym- 
pathized with our group up to his 
death and saw in it the healthy forces 
of the Party. 

“We are of the opinion that... 
socialism is an objective process and 
is not tied to the name of a party 
which identifies itself with socialism. 
. . . We discern real possibilities for 
socialist development in Europe in 
the following: 

“In Eastern Europe, 
forms have emerged which, if they 
are radically reformed and their de- 
generation is halted, are suited to 
bring about socialism in the Eastern 
countries earlier than will be the case 
in the Western countries with their 
predominantly capitalist economic 
forms. A radically de-Stalinized East- 
ern economic structure in the USSR 
and the People’s Democracies will, in 
the further course of events, gradu- 
ally influence the capitalist West. At 
the same time, the West will influence 
the East with democratic and liber- 
tarian ideas and force the East to 
dismantle its despotic political sys- 
tem step by step. In this process of 
mutual influence and _ interpenetra- 
tion we see the realization of a genu- 
ine coexistence... . 

“The resistance of the People’s 
Democracies to the overlordship of 
the USSR is an expression of the rev- 
olutionary class struggle of the popu- 
lar masses against the Stalinist Party 
and Government apparatus and its 


economic 











methods. When the healthy forces in 
the Party take the lead in this class 
struggle, it leads to the overcoming 
of degeneration and the further 
development toward socialism, Po- 
land is the clearest proof of this. 

“Since Stalin’s death, the Stalinist 
apparatus has realized that things 
cannot go on as they have and con- 
cessions must be made to the popular 
masses. An expression of this was the 
[Georgi] Malenkov policy in the 
USSR and [Nikita] Khrushchev’s 
criticism of Stalin. The 20th Congress 
of the CPSU was an attempt to inter- 
cept and guide the threatening revo- 
lution from below through reform 
from above. ... At present, the Soviet 
Union is trying to transfer de-Stalini- 
zation to the People’s Democracies 
just as schematically as Stalinization. 
This results in friction and in at- 
tempts by the People’s Democracies 
to solve the problem of de-Staliniza- 
tion in their own way. This again 
forces the Soviet Union to react in a 
Stalinist manner to these attempts 
and employ typical fascist methods. . . . 

“From the above appraisal of the 
present situation we draw... the fol- 
lowing conclusions: We want to re- 
form the Party from within. We want 
to maintain the positions of Marxism- 
Leninism. However, we want to be 
done with Stalinism. What results 
from this for the theory of Marxism- 
Leninism is: It must be supplemented 
and broadened by the insights of 
[Leon] Trotsky and, above all, of 
[Nikolai] Bukharin; it must be sup- 
plemented and broadened by the in- 
sights of Rosa Luxemburg, and partly 
also by those of Karl Kautsky, Fritz 
Sternberg and other Social Demo- 
cratic theoreticians. We must assimi- 
late the Yugoslav experiences and 
what is new in the theoretical discus- 
sions in Poland and China; the 8th 
Congress of the Chinese CP is of par- 
ticular significance here. . . . 

“Our party must take the following 
organizational measures: The domi- 
nation of Party members by the 
Party apparatus must be completely 
broken. Democratic centralism must 
be restored in our Party practice ac- 


cording to the principles of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin. The Stalinists 
must be expelled from the Party. 

“Production must be redirected to- 
ward raising the living standard of 
the masses of the people; the speed- 
up system completely done away 
with; profit-sharing introduced in 
socialist factories and socialist trade; 
old-age pensions legally enacted for 
workers just as for the intelligentsia; 
bonuses for top functionaries abol- 
ished; workers’ councils introduced 
in the factories on the Yugoslav 
model; small private business pro- 
moted and given equal status with 
nationalized industry; forced collec- 
tivization ended; agricultural pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives dissolved, in 
order to avert economic catastrophe; 
a sound small and medium peasantry 
developed. 

“Complete intellectual freedom must 
be restored; the anti-religious cam- 
paign ended; .. . the universities 
granted autonomy; the individual 
guaranteed complete security before 
the law . . . ; the State Security Serv- 
ice and secret trials done away with. 
The Government must be reformed 

. . through an expanded coalition 
system headed by a reformed SED: 
the complete sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment must be restored. In elections. 
the coalition must put up unity lists 
with several candidates [for each 
seat], so that the population can 
really make a choice; . . . the admin- 
istration must be drastically de- 
bureaucratized from top to bottom. 

“A foreign policy must be devel- 
oped which holds firmly to the alli- 
ance with the socialist camp while 
preserving complete independence 
and equality of rights; there must 
be free and independent discussion 
of necessary measures and common 
policy with comrades of other Peo- 
ple’s Democracies. . . . 

“If we succeed in reforming the 
SED on the basis of this platform, 
there will be no second popular up- 
rising in the German Democratic Re- 
public. This makes it our duty to use 
all our strength to rid the Party of 
Stalinists and, through a changed 


policy, to recapture the confidence of 
the working class and the entire 
nation.” 

Thus, for the first time since the 
founding of the East German Com. 
munist state, anti-Stalinist Commu- 
nists have presented a program to 
the public. Their arrest merely serves 
to popularize their program. Ulbricht 
—who before and during the trial did 
everything possible to keep Harich’s 
ideas from becoming known—now 
confronts an opposition movement 
within his party which, in the person 
of Harich and his co-defendants, has 
acquired a “face.” 

The 35-year-old Harich was editor- 
in-chief of the East Berlin Journal of 
Philosophy, in which he published 
essays by Georg Lukacs, who proved 
one of the intellectual leaders of the 
Hungarian Revolution. Among his co- 
defendants are members of the edi- 
torial staff of the leading Communist 
publishing house, Aufbau, which pub- 
lished the works of Thomas Mann, 
and of the weekly Sonntag, whose 
relative objectivity has made it the 
most widely read paper in East Ger. 
many. In the last weeks before his 
arrest, Harich had tried to interest 
several leading Government  fune- 
tionaries in his reform program and 
had even approached Soviet Ambas- 
sador Pushkin, with whom he had a 
four-hour conversation. He also con- 
ducted a discussion group which was 
attended by a great many students. 

Curiously, Harich had long been 
known in the West as a particularly 
fanatical Stalinist. At the age of 23. 
he had written to a sweetheart: “I 
live only for Stalin and for you.” 
Since then, however, he has matured 
greatly and, since the uprising of 
June 17, 1953, has developed into a 
courageous opponent of the Ulbricht 
regime. The contrasting examples of 
Hungary and Poland have demon- 
strated that, without a terrible blood- 
letting, freedom can be won in the 
satellite states only with the support of 
anti-Stalinist Communists. It is there- 
fore imperative that we search for the 
human being hidden behind every 


Communist uniform. 
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pritish Labor leader proposes withdrawal of Soviet troops to Russia, Allied troops 


west of the Rhine, and security guarantees for Germany and the satellites 


A PLAN FOR GERMAN UNITY 


EUNIFICATION is a subject upon which most Germans 

feel very deeply. But this desire for reunification is 
not shared to the same extent by the peoples of other 
European countries, particularly those who have suffered 
in the past from German invasion. Some of them feel 
that perhaps it is as well that Germany should remain 
weak and divided. 

Nevertheless, nobody can really say that the German 
problem is in a satisfactory condition at present. Despite 
the decisions on rearmament and her membership in 
NATO, Germany is even now not really fully integrated 
into the West. She has a natural reluctance to involve 
herself in the burden of rearmament, which to some 
people may even seem praiseworthy in view of her past 
history. She sees that membership in NATO and the 
decision to rearm have not apparently brought reunifica- 
tion any nearer, although this was the claim always made 
by the German Chancellor. She sees that NATO itself is 
not so powerful as at one time was expected. She knows 
well that the NATO contingents, even with her own lim- 
ited forces, will be little more than a trip-wire. She is 
not convinced that German soil is going to be defended 
to the end. She feels, on the contrary, that, as things are, 
it is likely to be abandoned in the early stages of any 
conflict with Russia. It is hardly surprising, in these 
circumstances, that the German people from time to 
time turn to the possibility of some agreement which 
Germany might make on her own with Russia. 

Happily, however, if the West has its problems and 
troubles, so also has the Soviet Union. We have to thank 
the incredible heroism of the Hungarians, and the firm 
courage of the Poles, for bringing this home to us in the 
lst few months. They have thrown a most vivid light, 
now apparent to the rest of the world, upon the real feel- 
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Here Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the British Labor party, 
restates what many observers regard as the natural so- 
lution to the postwar division and occupation of Central 
Europe; yet thus far this solution has not been seriously 
Proposed by either Moscow or Washington. The article 
is adapted from a section of Mr. Gaitskell’s provocative 
new hook, The Challenge of Coexistence, to be published 
this month by Harvard University Press (Copyright, 
1957, by The President and Fellows of Harvard College). 
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By Hugh Gaitskell 


ings of the peoples of the satellite countries, and have 
shown that the rule of the Communist puppet govern- 
ments is only kept in being by the tanks and artillery of 
the Soviet Army. And how exhilarating to find that in the 
very section of the community most completely exposed 
to the Communist monopoly of education and propa- 
ganda—the younger generation—opposition to the re- 
gime and to Communist values is strongest. 

The plain fact is that, in our defense planning and 
its political framework, we did not envisage such a situa- 
tion. Our flash points were such events as the blockade 
of Berlin, the threat to Yugoslavia, and always the possi- 
bility of Russian troops advancing directly into West 
Germany. But for us to take the initiative in breaking 
through the Iron Curtain to help people on the other side 
of it was a prospect for which we had never really 
provided. 

On the whole, I think it most likely that the movement 
of opinion within both the satellite states and Russia will 
continue to create an unstable and fluid situation. On 
that assumption, what kind of policy should we try to 
follow in Europe? 

First of all, as regards Germany, it is surely clear that 
the present situation cannot be allowed to continue in- 
definitely. In West Germany, there is every prospect that 
after the next election there will be a change of govern- 
ment in some form and that the new government will be 
expected either to persuade its Western allies to put for- 
ward new initiatives or itself to instigate direct talks with 
Russia on the problem of reunification. 

But, secondly, as has recently been pointed out by the 
German Foreign Minister, there is the question of what 
will happen if a rising takes place in East Germany. In 
1953, West Germany had no armed forces. But it will 
soon have some. It will not be easy to prevent their going 
to the help of their compatriots in East Germany if any- 
thing like a Hungarian rising occurs there. Yet if this 
were to happen, all Europe might be faced with a highly 
dangerous situation; for it is most unlikely that the Rus- 
sians would be prepared to stand aside. If they intervened, 
then exactly what would be the attitude of Germany’s 
allies in NATO? 

The aims of the West in this situation are obvious: We 
wish to see the satellite states regain their freedom with- 





out war or any serious consequential risk of a future war. 

But what of the Russian outlook? A peaceful solution 
must ultimately depend on the willingness of Russia to 
make terms with us. There is little doubt that Russia 
would be glad to avoid the dangerous position created by 
a rising in East Germany and that it will try to prevent 
this by keeping a very tight hand on the Communist party 
and the puppet government there. But the Russians may 
not find it so easy. In general, they face a very grave 
dilemma in their policy toward the satellite states. If they 
insist on rigid control over the local Communist parties, 
they may create exactly the situations which have already 
developed in Poland and Hungary. If, on the other hand, 
they are content to give up their control, then they have 
no reliable instrument with which to assert themselves 
except the Soviet Army. Therefore, for them as well as 
for the West a continuation of the present situation is not 
going to be at all easy. 

What change would they be prepared to contemplate, 
and at what price? The key surely is security. They are 
probably not so worried about this as they were a few 
years ago. The development of nuclear weapons must 
have given them a great deal of confidence about any 
possible land attack from the West. For we may fairly 
assume that they will be much less inhibited in the use 
of such weapons in defense than the West would be. 

If, then, they face the prospect of grave political trou- 
ble in the satellite states, if in any event they have to yield 
many of the economic advantages they have gained from 
exploitation in recent years, if the strategic value of 
these territories has declined, if in addition they could 
obtain some further concessions on security, is it not just 
conceivable that the Russians might be willing on their 
side to withdraw their forces from the satellite states? 

It seems to me that the prospect is at least worth ex- 
ploring. The path to be followed seems to me an exten- 
sion of the Eden Plan put forward in 1955. It was at that 
time proposed that there should be a withdrawal of 
forces from the frontier between East and West Ger- 
many, leaving within Germany itself a zone in which 
there were no foreign troops. Would it not be possible 
to extend the area of such a zone until it covered, say, 
the whole of Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary—and, if possible, Rumania and Bulgaria? 

The withdrawal could be a gradual one, taking place 
over a period of time. It would have to be subject to con- 
trol, as would also the size and character of whatever 
national forces it was agreed that the counties in question 
should possess. But here the latest proposals of the Rus- 
sians themselves for a zone in which there would be both 
aerial and ground controls might be appropriately intro- 
duced. Indeed, one could envisage the whole plan as 
forming part of a wider move toward a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement between the great powers. 

In the early stages it might be advisable to leave the 
alliances unchanged. To begin with, both NATO and the 


Warsaw Pact might continue. But if foreign troops with- 
drew, it is doubtful whether this situation could last long, 
Indeed, the Russians might refuse to contemplate the 
plan without neutralization on both sides from the start, 
They would assume, no doubt, that the satellite countries 
would prefer to be neutral, and they would therefore wish 
to insure that Germany was neutral as well. I believe that 
this is a risk which we ought to take. 

I was myself never favorable to the idea of a neutral. 
ized Germany as the sole condition for reunification. | 
believed that if a reunified Germany were neutralized and 
outside NATO, there was a real danger that in time the 
Russians would come to dominate her. One envisaged the 
Russian tanks suddenly moving across the frontiers, 
and before long the whole of the territory under Soviet 
control. And there was the other danger of the Commu- 
nists staging a coup d’état internally while the West 
looked on impotent. I had little faith that the democracies 
would move quickly enough to prevent this. There was 
also the different, but equally sinister, possibility—that 
Russia would make a deal with Germany at the expense 
of Poland. 

But none of these dangers would be serious in a plan 
involving a much wider neutral bloc and the withdrawal 
of the Red Army to Russia. The weakening of the Com- 
munist party in Eastern and Central Europe would greatly 
reduce any risks of this kind. And, together with the 
permanent controls on arms in these territories, there 
should be a multilateral European security plan, in which 
the various states in the neutral zone would have their 
territories guaranteed by the great powers as well as by 
each other. 

One other matter would have to be cleared up—the 
settlement of the frontiers of Germany and Poland. It 
seems most unlikely that any substantial change can be 
made in the existing frontiers. The populations have 
moved and settled down, and I do not believe that either 
the Poles or the Russians would agree to drastic revision. 
Both Dr. Carlo Schmid and Heinrich von Brentano de- 
serve much credit for their courage in facing this issue 
in recent speeches. I hope that the Germans themselves 
would feel that the renunciation of claims to the pre-1945 
territories would be a worthwhile price for reunification 
and the freedom of the satellite countries. 

Finally, I must underline that in any plan of this kind 
American troops should stay in Europe—in the Low 
Countries, France and Britain. In short, NATO should 
not retreat farther back than the frontiers of Germany. 

I should be the first to recognize that any such plan 
could only be brought about as a result of very long 
negotiations and subject to a great deal of modification. 
The first stage would be for the Western powers to try t0 
reach agreement on it themselves. But it seems to me, 

“apart from anything else, that we owe it to the peoples of 
the satellite countries at least to examine what can be 
done to win freedom for them by diplomatic means. 
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leport from Cuba 





HAVANA 

OST PEOPLE would scoff if told 
M that there existed a country of 
6 million inhabitants where no one 
wanted to be President. Yet, that is 
precisely the situation in Cuba today. 

In 1952, Colonel Fulgencio Batista 
sized power in a coup d'état. 
Inclined by temperament more for 
the role of power behind the throne 
than for that of official chief of state, 
ie offered the Presidency in turn to 
two of Cuba’s most highly regarded 
intellectuals. Both refused. Since 
then, Batista has been forced to keep 
power in his own hands, in order to 
serve the Army which backed him 
aid also in order to stay alive. 

On this tropical island of swift 
passions, where the current prosper- 
ity leaves everyone plenty of time to 
take an interest in politics, Batista 
knows that he can safeguard his life 
oly by remaining in power or hav- 
ing himself replaced by someone whe 
will guarantee him protection against 
the hatred of the people. Thus far, 
hehas been unable to find a succes- 
sor, for no one wants his difficult and 
dangerous job. 

A Cuban will forgive his rulers for 
egaging in shady financial dealings 
a practice characteristic of most 
of them, democrats and dictators 
alike. What he will not forgive, how- 
ever, is a government that denies him 
the right to protest and, above all, 
that murders those who do protest. 





For the past several months, corpses 
¢ been turning up along Cuban 
tads—the corpses of persons op- 
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BATISTA SEEKS 
A SUCCESSOR 


By Victor Alba 


posed to the Batista regime. At night, 
in plain clothes, agents of the dread- 
ed SIM or military police take a stu- 
dent or other oppositionist from his 
home. Several days later, his body is 
found abandoned just outside of 
town. 

This situation has grown worse 
since the beginning of December, 
when the student Fidel Castro land- 





ed from Mexico on the east coast of 
Cuba and established a_ guerrilla 
headquarters in the Sierra Maestra 
range. Batista’s army has not yet suc- 
ceeded in wiping out the rebels, 
whose ranks are swelled daily by 
young recruits from the cities. In- 
spired by Castro’s bold stroke, nu- 
merous groups have formed, un- 
coordinated and without a concrete 
program, which plant bombs—espe- 


cially in the electric power stations, 
where an explosion instantly makes 
itself known to thousands of people 
despite the best efforts of the official 
censor. A few weeks ago, a student 
group in Havana stormed the Presi- 
dential Palace and Batista barely es- 
caped being killed in his own office. 

In the eyes of his countrymen, Ba- 
tista is a man who has taken power 
illegally three times, who has collabo- 
rated with the Communists (he had 
two Stalinist ministers in his cabinet 
during World War II), who pledged 
an administrative housecleaning but 
instead followed his predecessors’ ex- 
ample by enriching himself in office, 
and who has set up a censorship and 
violated basic liberties. Today, he 
faces twofold opposition: 

The first is the official, organized 
opposition, made up of the old-line 
parties and part of the Army, which 
staged an unsuccessful coup some 
months ago. This group is not a 
threat to the regime. Its leaders, 
though they spend huge sums of 
money (acquired while they were in 
power), have no standing with the 
Cuban people. 

Meanwhile, the other opposition, 
spontaneous and unorganized, is 
steadily growing in popularity; it is 
made up chiefly of students and 
young workers and civil servants. It 
is Cuba’s youth, discontented and 
disillusioned with all politicians, 
which is fighting with Castro in the 
mountains and throwing bombs in 
the cities. 

This unorganized opposition, lack- 
ing in any program except Batista’s 
expulsion, is what has prevented the 
Colonel from finding a successor. No 
one will accept the reins of power, 
knowing that he must face a youth 
which is flushed with victory and 
accustomed to the use of violence and 
terrorism. No one will assume the 
responsibility of calming the hatreds 
which Batista has brought to life. 

Batista has preserved the gains 
achieved by the workers under the 
democratic regime. Yet, the workers 
do not like him. He has had the 


good fortune to rule at a time when 








sugar, which comprises 90 per cent 
of Cuban exports, commanded a very 
high price on the world market. Yet, 
the peasants and plantation owners 
do not like him, either, 

The official propaganda that Fidel 
Castro is in the pay of Dominican 
dictator Rafael Trujillo has no effect 
on the public. (Actually, there may 
be some truth to the charge, since 
Trujillo has carried on a long fight 
against the present Cuban Govern- 
ment, which has given asylum to 
Dominican exiles.) Nor does any- 
one believe the accusations that Cas- 
tro is a Communist, although the 
Communists have tried to influence 
him, The fact that Latin American 
Communists are currently issuing 
manifestos against Batista probably 
means only that they feel the Cuban 
dictator’s days are numbered and 
don’t want all the credit to go to 
Castro. In the past, they have been 
Batista’s allies, and even today they 
enjoy a kind of benevolent illegality 
which allows them to publish their 
newspapers. 

Depending on circumstances, Ba- 
tista has been in turn a Peronist, a 
“democrat” and an anti-Communist. 
None of these quick changes, how- 
ever, has wiped out the memory of 
his illegal advent to power. And the 
Cuban people, accustomed for the 
past 20 years to fighting for its free- 
dom, views with sympathy today’s 
young rebels. For the time being, 
the anti-Batista movement will prob- 
ably lead to nothing. The current 
sugar prosperity is too great for Cu- 
bans to risk a civil war. But the 
Army is becoming increasingly alien- 
ated from the dictator, and even the 
sons of some Batista ministers are 
active in youthful opposition groups. 

Since the situation appears to be 
hopeless, Batista is trying without 
success to find a successor. Perhaps 
things cannot be resolved until some- 
one with clear-cut political ideas and 
a sense of organization emerges 
among the rebels. Then Batista will 
be forced to accept a successor who 
is not of his choice and will give 
him no guarantees, 
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Central government is losing control of the archipelago 


Chaos in 


Indonesia sy sa sm. 


\N@ atu bangsa, satu bahasa, satu 
tanah-air!”’ goes a 50-year-old 
slogan of the Indonesian nationalist 
movement: “One people, one lan- 
guage, one fatherland!” How hollow 
the words sound today as chaos 
reigns from one end of the archi- 
pelago to another, as division among 
the 82 million people of the islands 
reaches a crescendo in a series of 
revolts which have fragmented the Re- 
public of Indonesia into a dozen sa- 
trapies under warlords who can’t 
even control their own bailiwicks. 

Thus, in less than a decade, one 
of the most important of the post- 
war experiments in democratic self- 
government appears to have gone 
down the drain. Worse still, in the 
most important island, Java, where 
some 60 million people live, there is 
still a strong possibility of a Com- 
munist takeover. 

The possibility of Indonesia’s 
wealth being added to the Communist 
empire, its strategic position lying 
between the Asian mainland and Aus- 
tralasia, its potential as a world 
power demand the attention of the 
free world. State visits and “personal 
diplomacy” will not be enough. 

Washington’s reappraisal will have 
to start with an honest picture of our 
past mistakes. Among them: our 
original decision not to occupy In- 
donesia after the Japanese surrender 
but to turn it over to the British and 
eventually the returning Dutch co- 





Sot SANDERS, an editor of Business 
Week, is an expert on the Far East. 


lonial regime; our failure to inter. 
vene early in the Dutch colonial war 
of 1946-48 and help to set up a 
secure nationalist Indonesian gov: 
ernment sooner; our inept squiring 
of a “United States of Indonesia,” a 
foolish piece of contrivance invented 
to act as a cover for Dutch puppets; 
our shamefully inadequate diplomatic 
representation in the early days of 
the Republic, torn between treating 
the country like a U. S. satellite and 
a full-fledged member of the world 
community; our failure to under 
stand the first two-year Ali Sastroa- 
midjojo rule by venal politicians 
which culminated in the Bandung 
Conference; and, finally, the naive 
notion that Sukarno, the Indonesian 
President, could be brought here and 
weaned from pro-Communism by 4 
look at our tall buildings. 

Washington’s reappraisal must be 
made quickly. For what we see 
Indonesia now is nothing more than 
a détente, a stalemate between the 
forces of reason and democracy 
the one side and Sukarno, the m& 
tionalist extremists and the Com 
munists on the other, In the vole 
tile society that is present-day Indo 
nesia, no firm predictions can be 
made. But certainly the outlook for 
a stable, non-Communist regime is 
dim, 

Last year, after an anti-Communist 
caretaker government had given way 
to a newly elected Parliament dom 
inated by the opportunist Nationalist 
party, the Communists, and a pe 
Nahdatul Ulama 


litically illiterate 
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(Moslem Teachers) party, Washing- 
im invited Sukarno to visit the U.S. 
fis journey here was followed by 
inilar state trips to the Soviet Union 
gd Communist China. He returned 
fom China spouting slogans and an- 
nouncing that parliamentary democ- 
racy had failed Indonesia, that “a 
new concept” must be formulated 
to bring the nation to its feet. 

That new concept turned out to 
bea proposal for a personal dictator- 
stip for Sukarno with a council of 
alvisers in which the Communists, 
asthe country’s fourth largest party, 
would play a role. Given the deteri- 
oration of the non-Communist Indo- 
nesian parties and the sidetracking 
of Parliament, this could mean only 
one thing: a Communist-dominated 
dictatorship under Sukarno. 

Sukarno’s proposal didn’t go 
through for three reasons: 

* Mohammed Hatta, the former 
Vice President and the only man in 
the islands who commands a nation- 
wide reputation anywhere near that 
of Sukarno’s, campaigned actively 
against it. 

* The Army, torn to shreds by in- 
ternal dissension, Communist subver- 
son and rampant Bonapartism, 


staged a series of revolts in the outer 
islands, giving the instability of the 
Jakarta Government and its pro- 
Communist tendencies as excuses, 


HATTA: OPPOSES ‘GUIDED’ RULE 
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e A Communist Putsch, complete 
with goon squads and agit-prop com- 
mandos, did not achieve the desired 
results when it erupted last month in 
Java’s major cities. 

But Sukarno is far from defeated. 
There is no doubt—as he proved last 
week when he visited Medan on Su- 
matra’s east coast—that he still com- 
mands tremendous affection and sup- 
port among the Indonesian masses. 
He has effectively isolated the anti- 
Communist intellectuals and middle 
class from that following. In the 
Communist party—and all evidence 
indicates that his cooperation with 
the local Communists is complete— 
he has the best disciplined and or- 
ganized party in the country — 
financed from the pockets of the local 
Chinese, who control much of Indo- 
nesia’s commerce, 

Sukarno has couched his proposal 
for an advisory council in Indonesian 
terms, relating it to village councils. 
He has sufficient proof that parlia- 
mentary democracy has flopped in 
Indonesia. He asks that the Com- 
munists be included, in the ruling 
circles as the fourth largest party 
in the country. And he argues that, 
when the Communists prove they are 
“not a part of the Indonesian fam- 
ily,” he will throw them out of the 
Government. 

Whatever the outcome of the tussle 
for power in Jakarta, it will not be 
easy to put the pieces back together 
in a new Indonesian nation. Feeling 
runs high against the Javanese in 
all the other islands. The hope that 
the common struggle against the 
Dutch welded the many tongues, 
racial groups and religious persua- 
sions into one people is now dashed. 
The relatively wealthier island re- 
gions are balking at the role of for- 
eign-exchange earners for the food- 
deficit and overpopulated island of 
Java. 

The Indonesians had hoped to get 
a program of industrialization under 
way with the earnings of their once 
important agricultural products. But 
in another five years the market for 
natural rubber in the West will be 








SUKARNO: BUILDINGS DIDN'T CHARM 


gone; copra is no longer so important 
to the West’s industry; and Indo- 
nesian oil becomes more expensive 
as cheaper Middle East production 
mounts, squeezing Indonesia out of 
its most natural market, Australia. 

There is a temptation to feel that 
the solution lies along the lines sug- 
gested by a knowledgeable young In- 
donesian statesman who said re- 
cently: 

“Our country is descending into 
chaos, There is no power in the is- 
lands—not even the Communists— 
strong enough to restore central au- 
thority. We will have to break up 
into manageable units until each unit 
establishes some kind of stable local 
regime that can go to the center and 
bargain for a new unified state. That 
may take five, perhaps ten years. 
Meanwhile, our people are learning 
to read, some of them are being edu- 
cated, and we are learning a hard, 
bitter lesson that may serve us well 
in that day when we can put the 
pieces back together.” 

Washington policymakers may take 
some satisfaction out of this kind of 
fatalism. But it would be well to 
remember that postwar China, too, 
had the same kind of anarchic con- 
fusion, It was organized to the Com- 
munists’ purposes, 








THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


-... DaBNEY is a Southerner 
whose name evokes wide respect 
in the North. As editor of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, he led the 
fight to do away with segregation in 
the streetcars and buses of the capi- 
tal of Virginia. He is now Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Southern 
School News, the monthly publica- 
tion which does its level best to give 
a fair picture of the current state of 
desegregation. All in all, he is the 
very picture of a_ liberal-minded 
Southerner. 

On March 8, Senator Harry F. 
Byrd placed in the Congressional 
Record an address on racial integra- 
tion delivered by Dabney in Wash- 
ington before the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
“He speaks,” said the Senator, “with 
the authority of one who has made a 
deep study of this vexing problem.” 
In some important respects, the com- 
pliment is deserved. Probably no one 
has a better general idea of what is 
happening in the South than this 
man. Northerners should take careful 
account of what he has to say. 

It seems to me, however, that our 
speaker suffers under two handicaps. 
He shies away from any discussion 
of the Supreme Court decision, acts 
as if he were afraid of it. Perhaps 
reference to it would force him to 
make concessions which he does not 
want to make. Mr. Dabney’s other 
handicap results from the fact that 
he does not anywhere allow himself 
to look into the social, philosophical, 
moral or, if you like, religious aspects 
of the problem which he is discuss- 
ing. Nowhere does he ask: What is 
right? What is wrong? 


By William E. Bohn 


Dabney Sums Up 
For the South 


He limits himself to what may be 
called the political aspects of the mat- 
ter. He asks: What could this group 
or that have done at such and such a 
time to avoid the sad mess in which 
we now find ourselves? It is here that 
his fairness is on view. He does ac- 
knowledge that Southerners as well 
as Northerners have made mistakes. 

Here we are, says this sensitive, 
high-class Virginian, in the midst of 
crude and disturbing events, mur- 
ders, cross burnings, violent and un- 
grammatical speech-making. And all 
of this is taking place in the old 
South which for generations has 
boasted of its culture. Those who are 
responsible bear a heavy burden. 

When he gets around to allotting 
the blame, he assigns the first load 
to the leaders of the Southern whites. 
“I should like to say,” he goes on, 
“that for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury I have striven to eliminate some 
of the major handicaps from which 
Negroes have suffered in the South. 
I was a member of the Atlanta con- 
ference which met in the early 1940s 
in response to an appeal from Negro 
leaders. . . . I was a director of the 
Southern Regional Council which 
was then organized in an effort to 
achieve these objectives. I was the 
first Southern newspaper editor to 
urge abolition of segregation on 
streetcars and buses. I proposed this 
late in 1943, but was unable to per- 
suade the Legislature of Virginia to 
accept my suggestion. Our inability 
to get this and other reasonable con- 
cessions for the Negro from the white 
leaders of the South caused the Negro 
leaders of the region to turn to their 
racial compatriots of the North. The 


South’s Negro leadership would have 
been satisfied, I believe, at least for 
the time, with much less than the 
objectives subsequently sought by the 
NAACP.” 

On the other hand, the Northen, 
Negroes and whites are blamed for 
going too far and too fast. The sin 
of exceeding the social speed-limit i: 
illustrated by reference to contrasted 
experiences in the schools of Wash. 
ington and Baltimore. It seems clear 
to Mr. Dabney that “mixer” schook 
were put into effect in the national 
capital “with too much haste and too 
little preparation.” In Baltimore, our 
speaker explains, Superintendent 
John H. Fischer went at the matter 
gradually and now bears witness: 
“On the basis of our experience, it 
seems clear that by segregating our 
schools we have substantially im- 
proved the educational opportunities 
of Negro children without reducing 
in any way those available to white 
children.” 

It is unfortunate for this part of 
Mr. Dabney’s argument that the very 
number of the Congressional Record 
which contains his address also pre 
sents to its readers a statement by my 
friend Clifford Case of New Jersey. 
Senator Case summarizes a pamphlet 
entitled A Miracle of Social Adjust 
ment written by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Washington. Dr. Hansen, who 






surely is in a position to know, is of 
the opinion that the people of Wash: 
ington have “scrapped ancient habits 
and prejudices in an orderly and 
rational adjustment to the best ideals 
of our democratic heritage.” 

To me the most significant feature 
of the statement by editor Dabney is 
that he nowhere suggests that educa 
tional integration is not on the way. 
He is sorry about the violence. He 
thinks progress might be made moré 
comfortably if the Southerners were 
less static and the Northerners less 
speedy. But, in spite of all that is 
wrong, he practically acknowledges 
that, traveling over a rough road, 
we are on our way to an integrated 
school system in all of our states. 
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John Kasper and the 
Civil Liberties Union 


By Carl A. Auerbach 


Professor of law, University of Wisconsin 


HE American Civil Liberties 

Union has publicly questioned 
the constitutionality of the court in- 
junction prohibiting racist John 
Kasper and his cohorts either “by 
words or acts or otherwise” from 
“further hindering, obstructing, or 
inany wise interfering with the carry- 
ing out” of the court’s order for 
integration of the high school in 
Clinton, Tennessee and “from picket- 
ing Clinton High School.” 

The injunction, says the ACLU, 
violates the First Amendment guar- 
atees of freedom of speech and as- 
sociation to the extent that “it enjoins 
speech in opposition or speech advo- 
cating ignoring the integration order, 
or picketing for these purposes.” “Ad- 
vocating the mere ignoring of the 
law or of judicial orders cannot be 
enjoined,” concludes the ACLU. 

Admirable as is the ACLU’s read- 
iness to come to the defense of even 
John Kasper’s constitutional rights, 
its conclusion that his rights have 
been invaded is, in my opinion, mis- 
taken. The ACLU is mistaken be- 
cause it treats speech advocating dis- 
tegard of the integration order as 
deserving of the same protection as 
speech criticizing the order. More- 
over, the ACLU fails to test the 
language of the court’s injunction in 
the light of the situation in Clinton 
when the injunction was issued. 

On January 4, 1956, U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Robert F. Taylor of Knox- 
Ville, Tennessee ordered the school 
ficials of Anderson County, in which 
Clinton is located, to discontinue 
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segregation of high school students 
by not later than the beginning of 
the fall term of 1956. This order, 
called for by the United States Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the School 
Segregation Cases, was the culmina- 
tion of litigation instituted on behalf 
of Negro school children more than 
five years before, 

The school officials, principal and 
teachers of Clinton High proceeded 
to put the integration order into 
effect. Kasper arrived in Clinton on 
August 25, 1956. On August 29, the 
principal, a member of the County 
Board of Education and three resi- 
dents of Clinton petitioned Judge 
Taylor for assistance in carrying out 
the order. They informed the judge 
that Kasper, claiming to be the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the White Sea- 
board Council of the White Citizens 
Council, had proceeded to organize a 
movement to prevent them from obey- 
ing the integration order. 

Kasper brought with him a “quan- 
tity of scurrilous literature” attack- 
ing the integrity of the Supreme 
Court and Federal courts in general. 
He requested the principal and the 
members of the County School Board 
to refuse to carry out the integration 
order and urged his followers to in- 
timidate the officials, He organized 
picket lines in front of the high school 
on August 27, when regular class 
sessions began, and again on the 28th 
and 29th. Negro students attending 
the school were threatened. At least 
one Negro child became too fright- 
ened to attend classes and the parents 


of another removed the child from 
school, Parents of Negro and white 
children received threatening anony- 
mous telephone calls for allowing 
their children to go to the same 
school. On August 29, a crowd of 
people agitated by Kasper attacked 
one of the Negro students, 

The Federal Statutes empower a 
court of the United States to punish 
by fine or imprisonment any con- 
tempt of its authority which takes 
the form of disobedience or resistance 
to its lawful orders [18 U.S.C. sec. 
401 (3)]. The school officials asked 
that Kasper and his ringleaders be 
brought before the court to show 
cause why they should not be 
punished for contempt because they 
were obstructing the carrying out of 
the integration order. It does not 
appear from the papers published in 
the case why Judge Taylor did not 
have this done. It may be that he 
was not sure the Federal Statutes 
could reach Kasper because the in- 
tegration order itself did not ex- 
pressly command Kasper or his fol- 
lowers to do or to refrain from doing 
anything, Or it may be that the judge 
wanted to give Kasper fair warning. 
So, finding that Kasper was “hinder- 
ing, obstructing and interfering” with 
the carrying out of the integration 
order and that immediate action was 
necessary to prevent physical harm to 





KASPER: 'WE MUST GET HIM’ 











the students of Clinton High School, 
Judge Taylor, on August 29, issued 
a temporary restraining order in the 
language to which the ACLU objects. 

On August 30, the principal and 
his four supporters were in court 
again, charging that Kasper and his 
followers were violating the tempo- 
rary restraining order. They stated 
that immediately after being served 
with the restraining order at about 
7:45 p.M. on August 29, Kasper ad- 
dressed a meeting of 800-1,000 people 
which he had arranged in anticipa- 
tion of this event, 

“T have just been served with an 
injunction from the Federal Court,” 
he told the crowd. “We will now find 
out who our enemies are.” He then 
read the name of the principal, say- 
ing: “He is our enemy. We must 
get him. I will not allow these chil- 
dren to be deprived of an education 
because Brittain [the principal] re- 
fuses to push those niggers out of 


school, . . . I will stay here until those 
niggers are out of the Clinton High 
School. . . . Those people not spe- 


cifically named in the restraining 
order could go ahead with their ac- 
tivities over at the Clinton High 
School.” 

On the morning of August 30, 
Kasper appeared in front of the 
school grounds, talking with indi- 
viduals in the general vicinity where 
larger groups were gathered, but stay- 
ing apart from the crowd. 

Judge Taylor ordered Kasper ar- 
rested for trial on the charge of 
criminal contempt. On August 31, 
Kasper was adjudged guilty and sen- 
tenced to one year in prison. He did 
not ask to be tried by a jury. The 
temporary restraining order was re- 
placed by a temporary injunction. On 
September 6, the injunction was made 
permanent and Kasper was admitted 
to bail pending appeal. Ultimately, 
violence broke out in Clinton and 
the state guard had to be moved in 
to restore peace. 

Kasper continues on his speaking 
tour. The New York Times reported 
on March 2 that in addition to preach- 
ing his “segregation gospel,” Kasper 


in Florida also bitterly denounced 
the Jews and attacked the Supreme 
Court (to which he will presumably 
look for vindication of his constitu- 
tional rights) as “radical-minded and 
Jewish- and Communist-controlled.” 

No matter what theory of free 
speech one adopts, it is difficult to 
agree with the ACLU that the First 
Amendment does or should protect 
Kasper’s advocacy that the integra- 
tion order be ignored, One need not 
go so far as to argue that the pro- 
tections of the First Amendment 
should not extend to those who would 
use them to organize a movement to 
deprive others of their constitutional 
rights. But our law has always dis- 
tinguished between speech criticizing 
a particular judicial decision and 
speech urging that the decision be 
flouted. To protect speech critical 
of any particular law or judicial de- 
cision furthers society’s interest in 
truth and progress. But no interest 
of society is furthered by protecting 
speech advocating the violation of 
law. As the late Zechariah Chafee 
wrote in his classic Free Speech in 
the United States: 

“When A urges B to kill C and 
tells him he can do it, this has noth- 
ing to do with the attainment and 
dissemination of truth, and besides 
there is genuine danger that the 
murder will take place long before 
discussion will prove it to be a mis- 
taken scheme.” 

Even if there may be circumstances 
in which speech advocating the viola- 
tion of law should be entitled to con- 
stitutional protection, it does not fol- 
low that Kasper’s advocacy of illegal 
action under the conditions that pre- 
vailed in Clinton is entitled to pro- 
tection, 

“The character of every act,” Jus- 
tice Holmes tells us in the very case 
which laid down the “clear and 
present danger” rule, “depends upon 
the circumstances in which it is 
done. . . . The question in every case 
is whether the words used are used 
in such circumstances and are of 
such a nature as to create a clear and 
present danger that they will bring 


F 
about the substantive evils that Co 
gress has a right to prevent.” 

The ACLU staff counsel seems ty 
read this test as requiring “a showing 
either of a direct causal relationshiy 
between [Kasper’s words] and a 
actual and continuing breach of th 
peace, or of a clear and present dan. 
ger that the peace will be breachei 
as an immediate result of the use o 
such words.” But Judge Taylor found 
that there was precisely such a dan 
ger. More important, the Suprem 
Court has never limited the “sub 
stantive evils that Congress has ; 
right to prevent” to actual and con- 
tinuing breaches of the peace. (In 
the Schenck case, on which Justice 
Holmes was ruling, the “substantive 
evil” was interference with the power 
of Congress to raise armies.) It may 
be any unlawful action, including 
resistance to and interference with 
an integration order. 

The point I am making is by no 
means new. Professor Chafee has 
written that the ordinary tests of 
the criminal law “punish agitation 
just before it begins to boil over.’ 
In Clinton, agitation was sought to be 
punished and prohibited only after 
it had boiled over. Certainly if 
punishing the counseling of unlawful 
action (resisting the draft) was held 
not to violate the First Amendment 
in Schenck (and Professor Chafee 
did not even think this case raised a 
question of free speech), there is no 
free speech question in punishing 
the counseling of unlawful action 
(disregarding and resisting the i 
tegration order) in the Clinton situe 
tion, 

Nor is there a violation of the 
First Amendment simply because 
Judge Taylor sought to enjoin 0 
prohibit speech advocating illegal ac 
tion, rather than punish it after it 
was uttered, Again, the circum 
stances of the case are controlling. 
In the Clinton situation, it is doubtful 
whether the injunction imposed any 
restraints not inherent in the Federal 
criminal contempt statute to which 
I have referred. 


No other authoritative formula 
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tt supports the ACLU position. Mr. 
Jstice Brandeis sought to confine the 
“ghstantive evils” apprehended to 
tose which are relatively serious, 
mttrivial, It was Brandeis, too, who 
argued that “‘no danger flowing from 
geech can be deemed clear and 
present, unless the incidence of the 
evil apprehended is so imminent that 
it may befall before there is op- 
portunity for full discussion.” “Tf 
there be time,” he said, “to expose 
though discussion the falsehoods and 
fallacies, to avert the evil by the 
processes of education, the remedy 
to be applied is more speech, not 
enforced silence.” 

Surely no one will dispute that 
interference with a court’s integra- 
tion order is a serious and not a 
trivial harm or that there was not 
time in Clinton to rely upon “full 
discussion” or “the processes of edu- 
cation” to prevent Kasper’s agita- 
tion from blocking integration at 
the opening of the 1956 fall term. 

The test laid down in the Dennis 
case (the trial of the Communist 
party leaders under the Smith Act) 
is no less conclusive. Clearly, the 
“gravity of the ‘evil’ ” apprehended 
in Clinton, “discounted by its im- 
probability,” justified the “invasion 
of free speech” that was necessary to 
avoid the danger. 

I believe that no judge, faced with 
Judge Taylor’s problem and most 
axious to protect the right of free 
speech, could have written a more 
carefully worded injunction that 
would have succeeded in protecting 
the school officials trying to carry 
out the integration order. If in the 
future things quiet down in Clinton, 
Kasper and Company may be able to 
chow that they are so impotent that 
the injunction should be lifted. That 
time has not yet arrived. Meanwhile, 
itis important not to limit the scope 
of these injunctions unnecessarily, be- 
cause, as the ACLU itself recognizes, 
the injunction may well become the 
principal weapon in the enforcement 
of public-school integration and civil 
rights generally. 
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A NOTE 


By Helen Pushchin 


ON SOVIET WOMEN 


HE RECENT celebration of Soviet 

Women’s Day brought glowing 
official accounts of the happy lot of 
women in the USSR. The facts are 
very different. 

The Soviet woman is expected to 
carry a man’s share of the country’s 
industrial burden, working in such 
arduous lines as mining, transporta- 
tion and construction. Women com- 
prise 57 per cent of the labor force 
in the Soviet Union as compared 
with 30 per cent in the United States. 
In industry, women supply an in- 
credible 45 per cent. 

Despite a 1955 decree threatening 
with prosecution any person “insult- 
ing and debasing the dignity of 
woman and mother,” Soviet women 
are denied the fundamental rights to 
bear as many children as they find 
feasible, to rear them in accordance 
with their own private beliefs, and 
to live together in the close bond of 
the family. 

In the first years after the Revolu- 
tion, the Communists preached free 
love and the sexual emancipation of 
women. Common-law marriages were 
recognized, and a divorce could be 
obtained merely by applying for it. 
By 1936, however, the regime had 
discovered that free love promoted 
neither a dependable birth-rate nor 
emotional stability. Divorce was now 
hedged about with all sorts of condi- 
tions, not the least of them a pro- 
hibitive fee. A law passed in 1944 
authorized divorce “only for reasons 
the court deems justifiable.” These 
“reasons,” unspecified in the law, 
were left to the judgment of the 
court; and, in practice, political 
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deviation has come to be a more ac- 
ceptable ground for divorce than 
emotional incompatibility. 

Abortion, which had been legal- 
ized in 1920, was banned in 1936. 
Since contraceptives were virtually 
unobtainable, this led to a dangerous 
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trend to illegal abortion. Not until 
1955 was legalized abortion finally 
reinstated. 

Women are, indeed, expected to 
serve as breeding machines. Prolific 
females are in line for decoration as 
Mother Heroines of the Soviet Union, 
and progressively graduated bonuses 
are granted to mothers, reaching 
9,000 rubles with the ninth child. 
Yet, after frequently sacrificing her 
health to meet the state’s demands, 
the Soviet mother sees her sons called 
away by the labor draft at the age 
of 14, 

The Soviet claim to have “emanci- 
pated” Russian women is a grim jest 
indeed. 
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A Visit WITH 
LATIN AMERICAN LABOR 


By George Meany 


Ast NOVEMBER, an AFL-CIO delegation traveled 

15,000 miles on a good-will tour of five South Ameri- 
can republics. The delegation, composed of AFL-CIO 
Vice Presidents David Dubinsky and O. A. Knight, Inter- 
American Representative Serafino Romualdi and myself, 
undertook the trip at the invitation of the free labor 
movements of Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Peru and 
Panama. It was the first time that Dubinsky, Knight and I 
had the opportunity to visit with our fellow trade-union- 
ists south of the equator. 

To our pleasant surprise, we received far more than we 
could offer. Everywhere we went, we were welcomed with 
open arms. Cheering words awaited us at every airport, 
even when we arrived at 4 a.M. Workers and trade-union 
leaders greeted us at meetings with heart-warming enthu- 
siasm. The heads of state and cabinet ministers in each 
country received us as friends and fellow-workers for 
freedom and economic progress. 

In all the cities we visited, the American Embassy or 
Consulate gave a reception in honor of the mission. Not 
only had a labor delegation breached for the first time the 
alleged “citadels of capitalism,” but the largest group of 
invited guests were drawn froin among local union lead- 
ers and the rank-and-file. They broke bread with diplo- 
mats, Government officials, businessmen, prelates of the 
Church, Army and Navy officers and intellectuals. For 
many, a bloodless revolution had taken place. It indicated 
not only that labor was, in fact, duly recognized in the 
United States but that it merited respect from our nation’s 
far-flung diplomatic missions abroad. Perhaps even more 
important to our South American friends was the vision 
it contained for them of a new and respected status for 
labor in countries where class exclusiveness is deeply 
embedded. 

Wherever we went, we were asked primarily to explain 
the economic philosophy of our trade-union movement 
and our views concerning the role of labor in a democ- 
racy. We replied that the man who makes an automobile 
should earn enough to buy one, that the man who builds 
a modern, up-to-date house should be able to live in one. 
We also said that freedom is indivisible, that free govern- 
ment and free labor are inseparable, that a strong and 
free trade-union movement is the greatest bulwark of free 
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AFL-CIO President| 


describes recent tour 


and democratic government. These answers, given at 
labor meetings, press interviews, radio broadcasts and 
conversations with heads of state and community leaders, 
succeeded in focusing the attention of the general public 
on the issues in which our trade-union hosts were most 
interested. 


In Brazil, I renewed my acquaintances with the Vice | 


President of the Republic, Dr. Joao B. Goulart, who had | 


extended me a personal invitation to visit his country, and 
with Deocleciano de Hollanda Cavalcanti, member of the 
ICFTU Executive Board. In conversations with them and 
other national labor leaders, such as Fausto Cardozo of 
the Commercial Employes and Sebastiano Paiva of the 
Land Transport Workers, we compared notes on the 
structure and functions of our respective unions. From 
these discussions, we learned that their unions still lack 
self-reliance because of a weak dues-collection system and 
excessive Government supervision. Their unions also need 
more know-how in collective bargaining. It is significant 
that the trade unionists who have visited the United States 
and other countries stress the need for research and 
workers’ education departments in their unions. 

In Uruguay, our next stop, we found the CSU—the 
Uruguayan Confederation of Trade Unions—strongly en- 
trenched, even though some important unions are still 
unaffiliated. The mass meeting which I addressed revealed 
how alert the membership is to the issue of freedom and 
union independence. The welcoming addresses of CSU 
leaders Delio Troitino and Juan Acuna rang with denu 
ciation of the evils of totalitarianism. The expression of 
gratitude to U.S. unions for their steadfast adherence to 
the principle of democracy in international relations was 
deeply touching. And their condemnation of the brutal 
suppression of the Hungarian workers’ struggle for free 
dom indicated their high degree of political education 
and understanding. I was, therefore, not surprised when 
I learned, a few days after leaving Uruguay, that the CSU 
had overwhelmingly rejected a Communist proposal to 
start a united-front movement. 

In Argentina, just emerging from the nightmare of the 
deposed Perén dictatorship, the situation is still quite 
confused. The free trade unions have made a strong come 


back in recent months, but they are handicapped by some f 
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ternal differences and they face bitter external opposi- 
jon from the followers of Peron and the Communists, 
who frequently join forces in union elections. 

The free union leaders of Argentina were greatly heart- 
aed by our visit, the first of an American labor delega- 
‘ion in ten years. They publicly expressed gratitude for 
the report on the evils of Peronism published by the AFL 
group that went to Argentina in 1947 and publicly chal- 
lnged the dictator’s attempts to confine its tour. 
Alfredo Fidanza, leader of COASI, the Argentine trade- 
uion committee, asserted at one of the mass meetings 
held in connection with our visit that the AFL’s 1947 
Argentine report was the first crushing blow to Perén’s 
international prestige. 

It must be remembered that the present leaders of free 
labor in Argentina were either compelled to go under- 
ground or forced into exile during the Perén regime. 
They have been back on the job only a year, and it will 
take time before they can consolidate the free trade-union 
movement and win the support of the great masses of 
Argentine workers. Yet, from what we were able to see, 
the progress so far has been remarkable. Under the lead- 
ership of young Juan March, the powerful Commercial 
Employes’ Union, with its vast network of hotels, play- 
grounds, clinics, union buildings and even department 
stores, is firmly in the hands of democratic elements. The 
Municipal Workers’ Union, which Peron was never able 
to subdue, is again led by the veteran leader Francisco 
Perez Leiros, and in the Fraternidad (Railway Brother- 
hood) Jestis Fernandez is back at the Secretary General’s 
desk from which he was forcibly ejected by a gang of 
armed peronista thugs many years ago. 

Other members of our delegation had conferences with 
leaders of garment and oil workers, printers, metal and 
shipyard workers (who were then on strike), building 
maintenance employes—all of them firm believers in free, 
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independent trade unionism. It was with deep emotion 
that again I met with our old friend Candido Gregorio, 
who represented COASI at many ICFTU and ORIT con- 
ferences during the dark years of his exile in Montevideo. 
Now back at work in a textile mill, he is a leader of the 
democratic section of the Textile Workers’ Union. 

Most of the unions in Argentina, at the local and 
national level, were “intervened” by the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government shortly after the downfall of Perén 
through the appointment of special administrators, mostly 
Army or Navy officers. There are conflicting views con- 
cerning the wisdom of this. At any rate, elections are now 
being held at the local level for new administrations 
under a system of majority and minority representation. 
Then the local unions in each industry will be called into 
national conventions for the reorganization of their 
respective national federations. When this second step 
is completed, the national unions and national federations 
that have decided to join the General Confederation of 
Labor will meet in convention to reorganize this national 
labor center, to rewrite its constitution, and to decide on 
its international affiliation. This election process will 
require at least six more months before completion. 

In Peru, we found a newly restored democracy—won 
not by revolution but by an election in which democratic 
trade unionists provided key support for the victory of 
President Manuel A. Prado. The reception at the airport 
was overwhelming. There we had the satisfaction of em- 
bracing our old friend Arturo Sabroso, the first elected 
President of ORIT, and now again General Secretary of 
the Peruvian Confederation of Labor, a veteran of many 
years of jail and exile. The following day, at a mass meet- 
ing arranged in our honor at the Colon Theater, I had the 
opportunity to witness how his rectitude and sacrifice 
had won the deep love and high respect of the rank-and- 
file. 











The free trade-union movement of Peru has rebounded 
quickly from eight years of suppression under the mili- 
tary dictatorship of General Odria. It is energetic, aggres- 
sive and growing rapidly in strength. The pockets of 
Communist and peronista influence which gained strength 
under Odria still represent a danger, but the democratic 
elements are firmly entrenched in the textile and sugar 
unions, bank and transportation workers, manufacturing 
and mining. The future of the labor movement in Peru is, 
therefore, reassuring. 

Peru is a land of contrasts—great wealth and extreme 
poverty existing virtually side by side. Furthermore, more 
than half the population is composed of Indians who live 
as they did in pre-Inca times in mountain areas, com- 
pletely out of touch with modern civilization. They buy 
and sell nothing; therefore, they do not enter into the 
national economy at all. Despite this, Peru is trying hard 
to build, modernize and industrialize. But the main prob- 
lem with Peru—Arturo Sabroso told me—is undercon- 
sumption. That is why the trade-union movement is eager 
to lift the standard of living of the people as a whole. 

Our last stop, in Panama, was too brief to get a clear 
picture of the conditions prevailing in and around the 
Canal Zone. American workers employed in the Zone 
are paid rates based on those prevailing in the United 
States, plus a bonus for overseas service. Panamanian 
workers are paid far less, yet they are much better off 
than the average worker in the Republic of Panama. 
Under the recently amended U.S.-Panama treaty, a single 
wage rate is to be paid to both Panamanians and U.S. 
citizens working in the Canal Zone. Negotiations for the 
establishment of a single wage scale have almost been 
completed, and indications are that the new scale meets 
with the approval of both governments, as well as AFL- 
CIO unions in the Zone. 

When we returned to the United States, I had the 
honor of addressing the staff of the Department of State’s 
American Republic Division on the results of our visit. 
The recommendations I made included intensification of 
the Latin American trade-union exchange program and 
the appointment of full-time U.S. labor attachés in all 
countries of Latin America. 

I believe our mission was an unqualified success. We 
did not go to South America to sell anything—not even 
ideas. We exchanged information and compared experi- 
ences. We discussed with our brothers in South America 
how to strengthen the world-wide front of free labor 
against totalitarian tyranny, exploitation and misery, im- 
perialism and colonialism, religious prejudice and racial 
discrimination. We agreed that the free trade-union move- 
ment can make its most effective contribution toward 
making democracy work by raising the economic, social 
and political standards of the workers. We reiterated our 
opposition to aggression and war. Above all, we empha- 
sized how to work effectively for the realization of our 
slogan—Bread, Peace, Freedom! 
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The Young Generation—4 


The Once-Born, 


T Is difficult for me to know if I am, or am not, of the 
| “young generation.” I am, I know, of a different gen. 
eration from Norman Podhoretz: I joined the Young 
People’s Socialist League in 1932 at the precocious age 
of 13; at the age of 15, deep in my first factional battles, 
I was writing resolutions on the “road to power”; at 





CCNY in the late Thirties, I participated in anti-warf 


strikes, graduating in 1938. I have been working and 
writing for 19 years, almost half my life; yet whenever 
biographical details are printed, I am, almost inescapa- 
bly, referred to as a young American sociologist or a 
young American writer. And so are others of my genera- 
tion of the same age or slightly older. To take some 
random examples: Some years ago, Harvey Swados, then 
about 38, published an exciting first novel and was 
called a promising “young” writer; Richard Hofstadter, 
who, at the age of 42 (I guess), has published four or five 
first-rate historical interpretations, is called a young 
American scholar; James Wechsler, over 40, a young 
editor; Saul Bellow, over 40, a young American novelist; 
Alfred Kazin, 41, a young American critic, etc. 

Two generations ago, a man of 40 would not have been 
considered young. (The “Founding Fathers” of the 
American Republic were largely in their thirties when 
the country was formed; so, too, were the leaders of the 
Russian Revolution.) But this is now an older man’s 
world, and in the lengthening of the “shadow line” a 
damper is put on the younger generations. 

But beyond the general change in the tone of the cul 
ture, there is a more specific reason why my generation is 
still held at bay: namely, that those who dominated the 
Thirties were young when they became established and, 
until recently, they have held major sway in the culture. 
Partisan Review, for example, is 23 years old, yet its 
editors, William Phillips and Philip Rahv, are not “old” 
men (50, give or take a year). Our intellectual nestor 
—Lionel Trilling, Sidney Hook, Edmund Wilson, Reit- 
hold Niebuhr, John Dos Passos, Malcolm Cowley, Newton 
Arvin, F. W. Dupee, James T. Farrell, Richard Wright, 
Max Lerner, Elliott Cohen—were all in their late twenties 
and thirties when they made their mark. 

There has been no revolt against them as they, i 
asserting a radical. politics, had ousted their elders, be 
cause, quite remarkably, they led their own “counter 
revolt.” They had both iliad and odyssey; they were 








This is the fourth article in the symposium started by 
Norman Podhoretz and continued by Wallace Markfield 
and Arthur Cohen. Daniel Bell, sociologist and labor 
editor of Fortune, is author of Work and Its Discontents. 
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jonistic and iconoclastic. At first (in their radicalism) 
they were intense, hortatory, naive, simplistic and pas- 
sonate, but then (after the Moscow Trials and the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact) disenchanted and reflective; and from them 
md their experiences we have inherited the key terms 
vhich dominate discourse today: irony, paradox, am- 
higuity and complexity. 

Curiously, though they—and we—are sadder and per- 
haps wiser than the first political generations of the 
century, we are not better or greater. There are few 
figures or few books today—or of the last twenty years 
—which can match the stature and work of Dewey, Beard, 
Holmes, Veblen, Brandeis. To read them is to be struck 
by their essential optimism (even Veblen: read his Engi- 
ners and the Price System, and its technocratic vision 
ofthe future) based upon an ultimate faith in rationality 
or common sense. Ours, a disillusioned and therefore 
“wice-born” generation, finds its wisdom in pessimism, 
evil, tragedy and despair. So, we are both old and young 
“before our time.” 

The remarkable fact about Mr. Podhoretz’s generation, 
the epigoni, or “after-born,” is its sober, matter-of-fact, 
“mature” acceptance of the complexities of existence, but 
also, as he hints, an underlying restlessness, a feeling of 
being cheated out of adventure, and a search for passion. 
There is a hankering for the mis-spent life that was never 
mis-spent. (Although, with the strong emphases on estheti- 
cism, homosexuality and the like, there has been, I sus- 
pect, a greater swb rosa exploration of the decadent than 
Mr. Podhoretz admits.) And, among the more serious- 
minded, a longing for “a cause to believe in.” 

Yet no generation can be denied an experience, even a 
negative one. Previously sane periods have seen such 
dilorescences as the “yellow book estheticism” of England 
in the 90s, or the mysticism and debauchery of Russian 
intellectuals in the 1910s (cf. Artzybasheff’s Sanine). In 
England today, in Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim or John 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, we have the flowering of 
what Christopher Sykes has called “redbrickism, provin- 
ialism, and all this belly-aching”—meaning a revolt 
against the cultural inbreeding of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the greyness of the Welfare State. What will happen 
in the U.S. is difficult to foresee, for all expressions of 
tvolt—whether it be Zen or abstract expressionism or 
Jungianism or progressive jazz—quickly become modish 
and flat. In the Christian trials of conversion (i.e., a 
genuine experience that transformed one’s life), one had 
0 be lost to be saved. Today experiences are transposed 
ftom the moral to the psychological level, and, to be- 
‘ome “ecstatic” (literally, ex-stasis, or outside one’s self) , 
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one has to “let go” completely. But consciousness of self 
has become so inbred that even an impulse to “let go” 
becomes self-conscious—and so self-defeating. 

But the problem for the generation is less, I would 
argue, the “fear of experience” (Mr. Podhoretz’s phrase) 
than an inability to define an “enemy.” One can have 
causes and passions only when one knows against whom 
to fight. The writers of the Twenties—Dadaist, Mencken- 
ian and nihilist—scorned bourgeois mores. The radicals 
of the Thirties fought “capitalism,” Fascism and, some, 
Stalinism. Today intellectually, emotionally, who is the 
enemy that one can fight? 

The paradox is that the generation wants to live a 
“heroic” life but finds the image truly “quixotic.” This is, 
as for Cervantes’s Don, the end of an age. For the 
younger, as for all intellectuals, there is this impasse. 
It is part of a time which has seen the end of ideology. 

The ideologist—Communist, existentialist, religious— 
always wants to live at some extreme, and criticizes the 
ordinary man for failing to live at the level of grandeur. 
One can try to live heroically if there is a genuine possi- 
bility that the next moment will be, actually, a “trans- 
forming moment” when salvation, or revolution, or genu- 
ine passion can be achieved. But such chiliastic moments 
are illusions. And what is left is the unheroic, day-to-day 
routines of living. 

Max Weber, more than forty years ago, in a poignant 
essay entitled “Politics as a Vocation,” posed the prob- 
lem as one of accepting the “ethics of responsibility” or 
the “ethics of ultimate ends.” For the latter—the “true 
believer”—all sacrifices, all means are acceptable in the 
achievement of one’s belief. But for those who take on 
responsibility, who forego the sin of pride in assuming 
they know how society should be ordered, one’s role can 
only be to reject all absolutes and accept pragmatic com- 
promise. In a society where there is a shared consensus, 
politics, as Edmund Wilson once described Theodore 
Roosevelt’s attitude, becomes a “matter of adapting 
oneself to all sorts of people and situations, a game in 
which one may score but only by accepting the rules 
and recognizing one’s opponents, rather than a moral 
crusade in which one’s stainless standard must mow the 
enemy down.” 

In this sense, the generation of the Thirties, whose rep- 
resentative men are Lionel Trilling and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, were prodigal sons, who, in terms of American cul- 
ture, had returned home. But one can’t tread the same road 
twice. And a generation which knows that it has to be 
“moral” and “responsible” is a generation that is des- 
tined to stay home. 
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ISRAEL 
AFTER WITHDRAWAL py ti: ronal 


JERUSALEM 

SRAEL has carried out her act of 

faith—no Israeli troops or civil- 
ians are left now in the Gaza Strip or 
at Sharm el Sheikh. But the wisdom 
of the Ben-Gurion Government’s de- 
cision to withdraw from these areas 
is still being hotly debated here. As 
yet, no one can estimate the internal 
and external repercussions that may 
result from the events of recent 
weeks. But it would be irresponsible 
to underestimate the bitterness and 
anxiety prevailing across the nation. 

If anyone is relieved that Israel 
has been spared economic sanctions 
at the risk of renewed security prob- 
lems, he has not voiced his feelings. 
In fact, very few Israelis are prepared 
to disregard the brutal lessons of the 
past and place material comfort above 
long-term safety. The Government 
shares this view, but a majority of the 
coalition, rightly or wrongly, came to 
see withdrawal as involving a choice 
between two evils: Israel could accept 
the likelihood of renewed attempts to 
sabotage border settlements and per- 
haps even hamper merchant shipping, 
or it could accept diplomatic isola- 
tion that would undermine the coun- 
try’s very existence. 

The man in the street recognizes 
the gravity of this choice, but this 
does not mute his disappointment. In 
his opinion, he has been deprived of 
the fruits of steadfastness—a stead- 
fastness which was amply approved 
by the press, by the Knesset’s over- 
whelming votes against pulling back, 
and by the huge and genuine demon- 
strations in favor of holding firm. It 









would be wrong to assume, though, 
that this disappointment has changed 
basic political trends here or shat- 
tered faith in the present political 
leadership. The nationalist Herut 
party’s demonstrations against the 
Government’s decision have drawn 
meager and unenthusiastic audi- 
ences; Israelis are too mature politi- 
cally to be carried away by street- 
corner oratory. Yet, it seems clear 
that the country as a whole does feel 
its patience would be stretched be- 
yond endurance by any demands, 
from Israel’s friends and enemies 
alike, for further “concessions.” 
Much bitterness here is, of course, 
directed at the famous “double stand- 


ard” adopted by the United Nations 
and the major powers. It is still a 
little difficult for the average Israeli 
to realize that the UN is not an inter- 








SELWYN LLOYD: GUILDHALL AGAIN? 








( 
Man in the street is bitter about UN ‘double standard' 


national tribunal deciding cases on § “to 
their merit, in accordance with tradi- 600 
tions of law and justice. He does not § tho 
grasp the fact that it is a political BF re 
body concerned with the momentary F Arg 
and accidental majorities that can be F gra 
rallied behind this or that resolution, } ¢gj 
and with the ways in which the inter- } Gay 
ests of one great power or another | ;ai 
happen to coincide with the demands 
of one or several geopolitical blocs. } Wh 

Such cynicism is still unacceptable § yhi 
here. To the Israeli, therefore, the ff |sr: 
discrepancy between the handling of § cise 
Israel on the one hand, and the han- §& gun 
dling of Egypt, India, the Kadar § can 
Government in Hungary and the So- §f so 
viet Union on the other, seems ex- & Brij 


4 
>. 


plainable only in terms of irrational F [Jo 
prejudice against the Jew and his § Gy 
homeland. a 

Israelis are unable to understand 





pal 
why Egypt should be free to send B ak 
Fedayeen (suicide commandos) & the 









against a fellow UN member; why 
Gamal Abdel Nasser should be able 
to defy with impunity a Security 
Council ruling against blockading 
Israeli shipping; and why they were 
being threatened with sanctions while 
merely demanding that the with- 
drawal of their troops should not 
lead to a resumption of conditions 
that enabled Egypt to defy UN 
rulings. 

Israel withdrew without receiving 
any of the firm guarantees it 
sought. Instead, it received some 
moral guarantees from the U.S. and 
the other Western powers. The pub: 
lic is not only unhappy about this, 
but it is bitter about the manner in 
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ndard' yiich Israel was forced to accept 
pe, faith and charity in place of 
beds. 

Widespread anxiety concerns the 
dermath of withdrawal: Immedi- 


idly after Gaza was returned, 
fedayeen raids resumed and have 
dready claimed their first civilian 
victims. UN rule is disintegrating in 
Gua in the face of Cairo demands. 
Ab notables as well as simple 
plicemen are fleeing the Strip and 
wking asylum in Israel. Whole fami- 
lies have been massacred in Gaza for 
“gllaboration” with Israel. Some 
60 applications were received from 
those who wanted to accompany Is- 
reli forces when they withdrew (25 
Arab families had their applications 
granted). Cairo has openly pro- 
caimed its intention to re-occupy 
Gaza and resume both Fedayeen 
raids and the naval blockade. 

» All this led the public to ask: 
Where are the moral guarantees on 
which Israel was asked to rely? Will 
Israel once again be asked to exer- 





tise “patience”? Does the West as- 
ume that one withdrawal by Israel 
an be followed by other “conces- 
ions” to appease the Arabs? Hasn’t 
Britain’s Foreign Minister Selwyn 
lloyd dug up Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Guildhall proposals, which call for 
a “frontier compromise” on Israel’s 
part? Aren’t the UN and USS. already 
asking for “concessions” concerning 
the disposition of UN troops on Is- 
rel’s soil, instead of dealing with 
renewed Egyptian aggression? 

To sum up, the people here feel 
that Israel has gone a long way in- 
deed as far as sacrifice is concerned. 
fit is clearly demonstrated that its 
act of faith will not be honored, the 
consequences will be_ incalculable. 
Very little time remains to prove to 
the Middle East that it pays to obey 
the international community—that it 
is the Ben-Gurion way and not the 
Nasser way that is most rewarding. 
But if once again the bitter road of 
fadless appeasement of dictators is 
thosen, then the Middle East will be 
list—the Eisenhower doctrine and 
ther notions notwithstanding. 
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French applaud Suez action, continued support of Israel 


MOLLET GOVERNMENT 
REMAINS POPULAR 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 
REMIER Guy Mollet returned here 
from the United States with his 
prestige somewhat enhanced. He had 
managed to restore relations with 
Washington without sacrificing dig- 
nity. He had clearly benefited from 
the healthy swing of American pub- 
lic opinion toward support of Israel, 
whose only steadfast friend in recent 
months has been France. The French 
have had no regrets about the joint 
operation at Suez, and have taken 
even the rationing of oil somewhat 
philosophically. 

Suez has contributed, in fact, to the 
substantial popularity of the Mollet 
Government, which has already 
stayed in office longer than any other 
since the war and appears to have a 
considerable time ahead of it. Mollet 
himself has shown much parliamen- 
tary skill, especially in involving 
other people in his policies and thus 
disarming them. 

Last month’s key by-election in 
the left bank of Paris showed a gain 
for the Socialists and a slight decline 
in Communist strength. The major 
gain, however, was made by the 
conservative candidate Tardieu, who 
won the seat. 

Even that, paradoxically, strength- 
ens Mollet. For Tardieu gained most 
votes from the candidate of the Radi- 
cals, whose leader, Pierre Mendés- 
France, had announced the election 
as a test of strength between him and 
Mollet. Mendés-France had left the 
Government long ago and let it be 
known that Mollet had betrayed the 
program of the “Republican Front” 








MOLLET: ALGERIA IS NEXT TEST 


coalition on which they had formed 
the Government. After the election, 
even Mendés-France did not deny 
that the voters had chosen Mollet. As 
a result, the Radical ministers in 
Mollet’s government, who had been 
increasingly irritated at Mendés- 
France’s criticisms, now went over 
to the attack against him. A stormy 
congress of the Radical party lies 
ahead. 

Mollet’s policies on Algeria and 
Suez constitute a typical patriotic 
course—and, as such, a traditional 
right-wing course. But the French 
realize that none of the present right- 
wing leaders (de Gaulle included) 
would have shown the ability and 
pluck demonstrated by Mollet. The 
entire Assembly had spoken about 
“intolerable situations” and so on, 


but Mollet had acted. Many right- 
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wingers spoke enthusiastically about 
European unity, but Mollet was the 
first Premier to stake his government 
on the issue. As a result, issues like 
Euratom and the common market 
have become real and immediate. 

Similarly with Algeria. Here, cer- 
tainly, Mollet has discarded the plat- 
form on which he and Mendés- 
France campaigned in 1955. That 
platform urged an immediate truce 
and invited the Government to lead 
the way in conciliation. Instead Mol- 
let’s government organized a military 
action on a scale no previous regime 
would ever have considered. Here 
again pluck was decisive. Though 
many in the Assembly doubt that 
Algeria can remain a French prov- 
ince, no one had been bold enough 
to urge negotiations with the rebels 
for political autonomy, let alone in- 
dependence. Sharing to some extent 
French colonialist prejudice, the Mol- 
let Government at least was respon- 
sible enough to draw the necessary 
military conclusions. 

This policy is not unpopular. The 
French people are a long way from 
understanding the implications of 
modern Arab nationalism. There are 
signs that Mollet himself understands 
the problem somewhat better, but he 
faces an implacable and unrealistic 
enemy: the Algerian rebel army 
(FLN). To save the lives of the mil- 
lion Frenchmen in Algeria, Mollet 
feels that France should negotiate 
from a position of strength. To build 
up that strength, he employs the die- 
hard Robert Lacoste—who, however, 
does not want strength as a basis for 
negotiations but rather to make ne- 
gotiations superfluous. Time and 
again, Lacoste has found new excuses 
for delaying political initiatives. 

Recently the situation for such 
initiatives seemed favorable. The 
FLN had been heavily battered by 
the French Army and had lost a num- 
ber of its local leaders. Earlier, its 
five outstanding national leaders had 
been kidnapped in a Moroccan air- 
plane (NL, November 12). The FLN 
restricted its actions for a while, then 
ordered an eight-day general strike 
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to impress the UN during its session 
on Algeria. The strike was successful 
for two days but then petered out, 
partly because the French Army 
broke open the shops and comman- 
deered the workers, but also because 
the Algerian Arabs lacked the means 
to sustain an action of this scope. In 
the wake of the strike failure, a new 
wave of arrests caused new dismay 
among the nationalists. 

This was obviously a moment to 
see if the more moderate Arab ele- 
ments would come to the fore. Mol- 
let was widely urged to make a new 
declaration pointing to direct con- 
tact with responsible nationalist lead- 
ers. Again Lacoste protested: Give 
me three months and the rebellion 
will be crushed completely. 

It is doubtful if this hope will be 
fulfilled. Three months may be just 
enough time to pump new blood into 






the Arab underground movement, 
The last wave of arrests enveloped 
some highly-placed Moslems, and the 
revelation of their contacts with the 
FLN shocked Algerian opinion. A 
few weeks ago, a group of Moslem 
officers of the French Army pub. 
lished a letter to President René Coty 
urging an end to the war. If even 
these ultra-loyal elements remain un- 
convinced by Lacoste’s policy. how 
will Arab civilians react? 

Here lies a real test of Mollet’s 
statesmanship. He will not act deci- 
sively on this problem until the com- 
mon market and Euratom are rati- 
fied, for any drastic turn on Algeria 
will cause a serious Parliamentary 
crisis. But here, as in so many other 
questions, the members of the French 


Assembly would be delighted if} 


someone else took the disagreeable 
decision for them. 





Officers resent Falange, 
loss of Spanish Morocco 


By Richard Mowrer 


SPANISH ARMY STIRS 


MADRID 
PANISH MONARCHISTS who oppose 
General Francisco Franco’s au- 
thoritarian regime are making a 
direct bid for support from the armed 
forces, the Franco state’s strongest 
prop. This is revealed by the circula- 
tion among right-wing elements of 
an appeal addressed to “the Generals, 
Commanders and Officers of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force.” 

The appeal is in leaflet form, well 
written and neatly printed. It ema- 
nates from a secret organization call- 
ing itself Juntas de Accion Patriotica 
(Committees for Patriotic Action). 
This group is reputed to include 
high-ranking Army officers who now 
think it’s time for a change, and a 
number of clerics. It is said to have 
circulated the leaflet privately in mili- 
tary centers in various parts of Spain. 
The appeal says: 


“Twenty years ago, circumstances 
obliged the armed forces of Spain to 
take action to arrest anarchy and 
ruin within the nation. Now, in less 
than a generation, it is to be feared 
that events may once more oblige the 
military community to make a stand 
of a preventive character in order to 
block a threat to the nation.” 

The “action” 20 years ago was the 
Army’s 1936 coup (of which Franco 
was a prime mover) against the po- 
litically chaotic Spanish Republic. 
The coup partially misfired, and the 
result was the three-year civil wat 
which ended with the establishment 
of the Franco dictatorship. 

The “threat to the nation,” accord- 
ing to the Juntas, comes from two 
quarters: the loss of Spanish Mo- 
rocco, “abandoned in disorder, it 
responsibly and in a manner humili- 
ating to our armed forces,” and the 
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ganeuvering by the Falange to in- 
wre its continuity as Spain’s domi- 
unt political force after Franco dis- 
sppears. 

It is against the Falange that the 
juntas’ appeal concentrates its fire. 
A year ago, the Caudillo had pub- 
lily described the Falange as “the 
frm base of the nation.” He went on 
to say that it “can exist without a 
monarchy but no monarchy could 
aist without the Falange.” A special 
commission was appointed by Franco 
to formulate “fundamental laws” de- 
signed to incorporate the Falange (in 
the guise of an organization with 
broader membership called the Movi- 
miento) into a basic constitution so 
as to guarantee its continued exist- 
ence under a monarchy. The draft 
laws were completed this winter. 
They immediately encountered pow- 
erful opposition. The military ob- 
jected to them along with the Monar- 
chists and clerics, and a split devel- 
oped in Franco’s own cabinet. 

This is what the Monarchists’ clan- 
destine appeal has to say about the 
laws: 

“They are meant to set up a politi- 
tal monopoly for the National Coun- 
cil [of the Falange] by conferring on 
that Council wide powers similar to 
those enjoyed by the Presidium of the 
Soviets. Thereby not only the Gov- 
emment but also the armed forces, 
as well as the Chief of State (when 
His Excellency the Generalissimo is 
succeeded by His Majesty the King), 
would be subjugated to the party, in 
Whose council national sovereignty 
would reside. 

“Following on the dramatic events 
in which Eastern Europe has valiant- 
ly revolted against a single-party sys- 
fem monopolizing the life of the 
nation, the defeatist gesture of offer- 
ing Spain bound hand and foot to the 
Falange is inadmissible. It would be 
an obstacle to any peaceful transi- 
tion [from dictatorship to monarchy] 
because of its disruption of the Law 
of Succession, for naturally no mon- 
ach could accept a crown so mort- 
gaged to the party.” 

The appeal is also critical of the 
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FRANCO AND MOROCCO’'S SULTAN: "HUMILIATION' TO ARMED FORCES 


Franco Government’s deal with the 
United States for building military 
bases here. It charges that the sover- 
eignty and unity of Spain are being 
seriously compromised by the leasing 
“to a foreign power of military bases 
which will entail, when the leases 
expire, a delicate problem of dis- 
possession.” 

The Juntas de Accion Patriotica, 
the declaration continues, “appeal to 
all those who have sworn fidelity to 
Spain through comradeship-in-arms 
to examine their conscience and to 
ask themselves in all honor and seri- 
ousness this question: Is the state 
the servant of Spain, or is it rather a 
dying and sterile political body drag- 
ging down the nation, and His Excel- 
lency the Generalissimo, into a bot- 
tomless pit? 

“In the decisive days dawning for 
Spain, let our first thoughts be for 
our country. . . . Let us respectfully 
but energetically impress on the 
Chief of State, through the command- 
ers of the land, sea and air forces, 
the imperativeness of abrogating the 
decree which created the unification 
of the Falange and its associate 


bodies, and impress on him the 
urgency of bringing into being a 
just, austere and responsible Spain, 
free and at peace, never again to fall 
into the hands of a political minority 
with monopolistic and irresponsible 
power.” 

To some extent, the Generalissimo 
has complied with the demands of 
opponents of the Falange. The laws 
have been shelved, probably for 
good, and in the recent Cabinet re- 
shuffle the power of the Falange was 
reduced while that of the armed 
forces was increased. 

But Monarchist antagonism toward 
the regime and impatience for a 
restoration is stronger than ever. 
Twenty years ago, the Army put 
Franco in power. Now the Monar- 
chist opposition is evidently deter- 
mined to convince the armed forces 
that the time has come for the Gen- 
eralissimo to bring about a restora- 
tion. It is noteworthy that the Juntas 
de Accién Patriotica leaflet cleverly 
plays on two sore points with the 
Army: the Falange and the loss of 
Morocco, for both of which the re- 
gime is held accountable. 
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PART from a thoughtful article 

by George F. Kennan in the 
New York Times Magazine, the 40th 
anniversary of the overthrow of Rus- 
sian Tsarism on March 12, 1917 
passed with little notice. There seem 
to be two principal reasons. The first 
was the brief and transient character 
of this revolution. The combination of 
moderate socialists and liberals who 
tried to steer Russia along the course 
of democracy failed; within eight 
months, they were overthrown by the 
carefully planned conspiracy of 
Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin and the Bol- 
sheviks. 

Second, there was something 
anonymous, impersonal about the 
movement which, in five days, over- 
threw a dynasty that had ruled Rus- 
sia for three centuries. The March 
Revolution had no organizers, no 
leaders, no heroes. It represented the 
sudden collapse of an old order that 
had decayed from within more than 
almost anyone realized, rather than 
the conscious creation of a new one. 

From a mechanical point of view, 
the Tsarist Government, in the blus- 
tery early spring of 1917, seemed 
firmly in the saddle. Police measures 
had been tightened because of the 
war. Well-known revolutionaries were 
in prison or in exile, either in Siberia 
or abroad. There seemed to be no 
center of leadership around which a 
revolt could crystallize. There was 
the Duma, the parliament conceded 
by the Tsar during the revolution of 
1905. But since 1907 it had been 
elected on a narrow, rigged franchise, 
and there was little contact between 
its members, mostly men of property 
and education, and the unlettered 
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Russias 1917 
Freedom Fighters 


masses who would have to act if the 
autocracy was to be overthrown 
from below. The Constitutional Dem- 
ocratic leader, Professor Paul Miliu- 
kov, and other deputies had deliv- 
ered slashing attacks on the failures 
of the Government, but there is no 
proof that these had any effect on the 
developments of March 8-12. The 
Duma followed events; it did not 
lead. 

To cope with possible disorder, the 
Petrograd authorities had the regu- 
lar police, special Cossack mounted 
units and, in reserve, a garrison of 
160,000 soldiers. The apparatus of 
repression seemed more than ade- 
quate. But, when the decisive test 
came, it backfired. 

The first signs of unrest occurred 
on March 8, international working- 
women’s day. There were street dem- 
onstrations, cries for “Bread!” min- 
gled with the slogan, “Down with the 
autocracy!” On the 10th and 11th, 
with only the grass-roots leadership 
of workers and students, the demon- 
strations swelled until there was a 
general work stoppage and demon- 
strating throngs filled the streets in 
the central part of the capital. 

In response to an order from the 
Tsar, who was at General Staff head- 
quarters in Moghilev, troops were 
brought into action on the 11th. Up 
to this time, there was little hope on 
the part of revolutionary sympathiz- 
ers and little fear on the part of the 
Tsar and his advisers. 

But on Monday the 12th the whole 
structure of autocracy suddenly 
crumbled. The troops of the Petro- 
grad garrison, by a common impulse 
which has never been satisfactorily 












explained, refused to fire and joine 
the revolutionary crowds. By the eve 
ning of the 12th, a committee of the 
Duma and representatives of the 
hastily organized soviet were work 
ing out the personnel and program of 
a Provisional Government. Thre 
days later, Tsar Nicholas II abdi 
cated and the Romanovs passed inti Al 
history. Ei 

A few things are worth remember} (7 
ing about this revolution. It showed 
that the unexpected can happen. |i 
showed, too, that in all groups of the} ne 
Russian people, in these first days off ph 
liberation, there was a deep, some} vic 
what naive and touching faith in the} ph 
standard formulas of free institu) fr 
tions. Though there was a wide gap) a 
between the social views of the Duma) tri 


















and the soviet, representatives off lev 
both bodies agreed on such liber ph 
tarian principles as “freedom off wo 
speech, press, assembly, strikes and] by 
trade-union association, abolition off alik 
all caste, religious and national dis| | 
criminations,” and the holding off|t i 
national and local elections on thejent 
basis of “direct, equal, general andj The 
secret ballot.” Soc 

The Russian dream of fraternity}ity 
and freedom ended in a nightmare} but 
The Bolshevik coup in November was} in. 
quickly followed by suppression off abs 
all personal and civil liberties. It is} the 
easy to see now, with the benefit off the 
hindsight, that only swift decisive thi 
measures—withdrawal from active} phi 
military operations, distribution off att 
the estates to the peasants, rapid} dea 
transformation of the Provisional} and 
Government into something more} cou 
solid, and iron-handed repression of§ Pro 
the subversive agitation of the Len} his 
inists—could have given Russian} imp 
democracy a fighting chance. The} ae 
mild, humane Russian intellectual} phil 
who came to the top after the fall off thin 
Tsarism lacked the insight and the trib 
ruthlessness to do these things. But} hav 
the March Revolution deserves *{ S 
friendly memory, if only for the} the 
ideals it proclaimed and for its simi had 
larity to the equally spontaneous out § Yhic 
burst of the freedom fighters in Hu Hoo 
gary last fall. and 
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der’s, is brand-new. This is interest- 
ing, for it means that three dis- 
tinguished philosophers had to look 
outside their published work for an 
article by which they wanted to be 
remembered. But that may be in- 
terpreted in many ways. 

Third, there is little of the system- 
building or grand manner of the 
past. The articles are mostly par- 
ticular analyses or detailed exposi- 
tions of a single idea. That is not to 
say they are trivial, for the ideas are 
often important ones, but it is to 
mark a change in tone and attitude. 

To turn to the content: The sec- 
tion on logic and scientific method 
displays two overriding concerns. 
The first is with language. This is 
a highly self-conscious age in phi- 
losophy, as it is a highly critical age 
in the arts. The media of thought 
and expression are of enormous con- 
cern in proportion to the concern 
with their content. But, second, the 
media have been so defined as to 
include, or nearly include, that con- 
tent. Here it is remarkable how the 
thought of Rudolf Carnap pervades 
this section. Two of the articles, by 
Nelson Goodman and Willard V. 
Quine, are actually chosen from a 
book called The Philosophy of Rudolf 
Carnap. Both men formulate their 
own beliefs by wrestling with him. 
Professor Carnap has, at one or an- 
other time in his distinguished 
career, come close to including all 
content in language and making the 
logical analysis of language the sole 
study of philosophy. 

The criticisms of Goodman and 
Quine prepare for C. I. Lewis’s fas- 
cinating paper, in which the problems 


of metaphysics reappear in the study 
of language. Logical empiricists like 
Carnap had thought they were for- 
ever ridding philosophy of these 
difficulties by newly rigorous criteria 
of meaning and truth. Now they re- 
turn, like jeering ghosts, to haunt 
the new dispensation as they did the 
old. So Quine insists that just as we 
can say of a logical truth, such as 
x = x, that its truth depends on 
traits of the language used to express 
it, so we can also say that it depends 
on a trait of the subject matter, in 
this case everything. Further, Car- 
nap has declared the question of uni- 
versals to be a matter of linguistic 
decision. But Lewis finds that mean- 
ings as concepts or as linguistic in- 
tentions are universals. Perhaps the 
difference in context doesn’t change 
the nature of the problem substan- 
tially. 

The section on metaphysics and 
theory of knowledge is disappoint- 
ing, as it should be. The defense of 
metaphysics against current criti- 
cisms has been feeble and leaves 
work in metaphysics embarrassed or 
defensive, leaning on the beliefs of 
the critics themselves. Not that there 
are no good papers in this section. 
But much of the traditional meta- 
physical work in it has little content. 
Professor Curt Ducasse, for example, 
argues that metaphysics should fix 
the meanings of words like “real.” 
How? By developing a method for 
examining the contexts within which 
the word appears, discovering all its 
particular meanings and formulating 
one overall meaning. Charles Harts- 
horne asserts that metaphysics is 
composed of analytic propositions, 
and that there are two types of these: 
(1) empty and merely linguistic; 
(2) empty but illustrated by every- 
thing. (Why the second is differ- 
entiated from the first without any 
other argument, I cannot say.) The 
second type constitutes metaphysics. 
An example Hartshorne gives is: 
“The present is always influenced by 
the past.” Hartshorne admits that 
no one could do or think anything 
particular on the strength of this 
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statement. What, then, is the point 
of making it? To remind ourselves, 
he says, of such truths. And that 
reminder he finds inherently satisfy- 
ing and inspiring. At this point, the 
reader can only feel that such meta- 
physics is celebratory, like religion 
(though without its power or signifi- 
cance), but has no ideas to convey 
that everybody doesn’t already know. 

The final section on ethics and 
social philosophy contains some ex- 
citing things, like Everett Hall’s 
analysis and defense of Mill’s “proof” 
of the theory of utility against the 
strictures of F. H. Bradley and G. E. 
Moore. But the overall impression 
is that the two most important things 
to be done are being barely touched. 
There is little attempt to work out 
new theories of morals or society. 
Work is being done around the 
petals, not at the roots. Perhaps in 
this self-conscious and critical age of 
philosophy, thinkers are afraid to 
stick their necks out, for they know 
how many will want to wield the axe. 
But it might be more fertile to have 
sheer speculation, at the level of com- 
petence of these writers, than still 
another piece of linguistic analysis. 

In addition, there is little or no 
application of the tools of philosophy 
to the materials of the social sciences. 
Here academic bureaucracy plays its 
part too effectively. For all the de- 
mands of Pierce and Dewey that 
philosophers use their tools to do 
something more than examine the 
tools themselves, for all the need for 
philosophical analysis and_ insight 
into the problems of society and the 
confusions of social science, philoso- 
phers stick to their lasts. If they did 
tackle such questions, their philo- 
sophical colleagues in the university 
(unlike Spinoza, Locke, Mill, they 
are all professors now) might tell 
them they were no longer philoso- 
phers, and social scientists might 
easily say this work was not social 
science and provided no ticket of 
admission. The philosophers of sci- 
ence have done excellent work in our 
time, and are highly respected mem- 
bers of the philosophical community, 
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but they have evoked indifference or 
scorn from most practicing scientists. 
The trouble may be that theirs is a 
terminal inquiry, interesting in itself, 
but usually not helpful to scientific 
work. And insofar as philosophers 
today deal with society, most of them 
tend to the same end, but with less 
increment of respect from their aca- 
demic colleagues in philosophy. 

In conclusion, this book seems to 
be evidence (if evidence is needed) 
that ours is not a great age of phi- 


is no better in other countries, and 
that it is worse in most of them. | 
have not tried to select the best 
articles in the book, and there are 
good ones. That would be invidious 
and pointless. Still, the giants of the 
last generation are no more. But, 
good or bad, this is our age, and we 
must understand it. American Phi. 
losophers at Work is a help in under. 
standing it that should be appreciated 
by many. 
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Ruggedest Individualist 


Julien Benda, 
By Robert J. Neiss. 
Michigan. 361 pp. $6.50. 


OsscurE yet famous, unpopular 
yet perversely respected, Julien 
Benda, who died last year, was no 
more heeded in his lifetime than the 
half-stifled voice of conscience. He is 
best known to us for his Trahison des 
Clercs, which was somewhat mislead- 
ingly retitled “The Treason of the 
Intellectuals”—a title which carries 
overtones of the anti-egghead vogue 
of the early 1950s, “Intellectuals” is 
a Marxist term, whereas “clerks” 
harks back to the Middle Ages, when 
the Church was the natural vocation 
of every literate man—so much so 
that proof of literacy was enough to 
transfer a law-breaker from civil to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The “trea- 
son” to which Benda referred, of 
course, lay in the “clerk” placing his 
talents at the disposal of temporal 
material interests, rather than at the 
service of eternal abstract values, 
established for all humanity and for 
all time. Usually, of course, the in- 
terest to which the clerk sold him- 
self was rampant nationalism—that 
perversion of patriotism which once 
piqued Chesterton into remarking 
that to use the slogan “My country 
right or wrong!” was tantamount to 
crying “My mother drunk or sober!” 

Part of no fashionable movement, 
immersed in semi-private philosophic 





Reviewed by Keith Irvine | 
Editor, “Africa Weekly” k 





feuds, a polemicist rather than a 
novelist, Benda has remained largely) 
beyond the ken of the universal liter. 
ary public of today. Although Mr. 
Neiss’s book is unlikely to alter this 
situation, it nevertheless has the con- 
siderable value of reminding us of 
Benda’s personality as well as of the 
ideals for which he stood. Indeed the 
scholarship and research which have 
gone into this study enable us, for the 
first time, to view Benda and his work 
in a perspective. 

Having dabbled early in mathe 
matics as well as in literature, Benda 
first attracted general attention at the 
time of the Dreyfus case—a cause 
célébre which enabled him to crystak 
lize many of his views and attitudes 
Although by no means in strong syt 
pathy with Dreyfus as a_ perso, 
Benda nevertheless fought single 
mindedly for his cause. As Neis 
puts it, “so great was his passion for 
truth, so fanatical did he become i 
his attacks on Mercier and_ othe! 
principal figures of the opposition 
that he actually made the statemet! 
that he would kill them all if he had 
the chance. A few years later, be 
was to say the same thing of Charles 
Maurras and of Henri Bergson.” His 
mentality, Neiss remarks, had clearly 
more than a trace of the fierce pa 
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ithough he read and studied, he 

produced almost nothing. Not until 

}911 did he return to the literary 

sene, when he became associated 

vith Péguy and Les Cahiers de la 

Quinzaine. Deep-seated _tempera- 

mental differences, however, soon di- 

vided the two men—Benda being as 

fiercely for law and reason as Péguy 
was for intuition and passion. In 

Neiss’s words, “the grave thinker 
could scarcely stomach the very de- 
bauchery of intuitionism he witnessed 
‘in the collaborators of the Cahiers.” 
‘In effect, his attachment to both 
‘method and reason was so strong 
‘that all his life it led him to make 
‘trenchant attacks upon those intel- 
lectual cliques of philosophers and 
nationalists who found affective or 
metaphysical, rather than rational, 
justification for their actions. In any 
form, “thinking with the blood” was 
anathema to him. Thus Benda—him- 
self a Jew—proved one of the most 
tliable defenders of that outstand- 
ing characteristic of French culture, 
the supremacy of reason. Jewish as 
he was, he invariably refused to sup- 
port Zionism on the ground that it 
merely added another nationalism to 
aworld already sufficiently disrupted 
by such forces. To him being a Jew 
meant being a “déraciné,” a member 
of a special minority with a universal 
and not a national vocation. 

When the Second World War 
brought the Germans to Paris, Benda 
| took up a long exile in a furnished 
toom in Carcassonne, It was, it 
seemed, a period of slow decline, with 
no slackening in his productivity but 
with a sharp increase in the num- 
bet of spiteful personal attacks which 
sometimes marked his work. Yet in 
the postwar years he still had further 
darifications of his earlier thought 
o offer. Always a firm believer in 
the “European” as opposed to the 
tationalist ideal, he nevertheless by 
1% means considered Europe as a 
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super-nation, a new and larger allegi- 
ance repeating the features of an out- 
moded nationalism, but rather as a 
concept unbounded by frontiers, the 
incarnation of Greco-Latin ideals. 

In his book Two Crusades for 
Peace, written in 1948, he developed 
this theme even further. Whereas 
before he had directed his attacks 
upon specific nationalists, such as 
Barrés, Maurras, Nietzsche or Kip- 
ling, he now attacked also those who 
based their appeal for a still wider 
loyalty upon purely affective grounds. 
Peace, he contended, would never be 
attained, and might be set still fur- 
ther away, by appeals to the emotions, 
no matter how the Tolstoys, Rollands 
or Mauriacs might sentimentalize. 
Only by juridical means, only by 
breaking the principle of national 
sovereignty by creating an adminis- 
trative unity, would peace ever be at- 
tained. With all the passion and logic 
at his command, he reiterated his be- 
lief that only the juridical approach 
offered solid hope for peace. 

At a time when France is fighting 
more stubbornly than any other single 
nation for the maintenance of the 
principle of national sovereignty, as 
well as for its practical application in 
Algeria, and at a time when the 
French military, whom Benda held in 
such contempt, have announced their 
intention of prosecuting the French 
critics of military repression of the 
civilian population in North Africa, 
there is indeed work today at hand for 
anti-militarists, anti-nationalists, ene- 
mies of censorship, and defenders of 
freedom and democracy such as 
Julien Benda, Nothing, indeed, 
could remind us more forcefully than 
contemporary events of the perma- 
nence of the ideological battle which, 
generation after generation, has been 
so passionately waged in France and 
which cuts so deep into the struc- 
ture of its society, It is perhaps the 
very ferocity with which this un- 
remitting struggle is waged that pro- 
duces individualists such as Benda. 
So long as this struggle endures, we 
may be sure that we shall look upon 
his protean like again. 
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A View of the Novel 


The Mirror in the Roadway. 
By Frank O’Connor. 
Knopf. 316 pp. $4.50. 


FRANK O’CONNOR has chosen 
Stendhal’s epigrammatic statement, “A 
novel is a mirror carried along a road- 
way, to serve as the title for his study 
of the modern novel. This season, two 
prominent Irish writers have at- 
tempted a pithy re-evaluation of the 
novel as a form. But unlike Sean 
O’Faolain, who explores only the 
novel of the Twenties in The Vanish- 
ing Hero, recently published in 
England, Mr. O’Connor travels the 
broader highway first paved by Jane 
Austen and Stendhal. 

“Fifty miles of good road” cir- 
cumscribed Jane Austen’s world, and 
despite all later novelists’ conquests 
of imaginative highways, by-ways 
and some of our contemporary cul- 
de-sacs, the geographical, psychologi- 
cal and artistic territory mapped out 
by any artist must have some boun- 
daries. Many critics would have it 
that those fifty miles of good road, 
after fanning out in many directions, 
narrowed down into Dublin’s back 
yard and that Joyce’s work mirrored 
the end of the novel. Mr. O’Connor is 
no such theorist despite his lamenta- 
tion that the study of the novel is now 
the study of history. His love for the 
novel as an art form, as a medium 
for both entertainment and under- 
standing, is evident in his book. 

If today’s novel does not attract 
Mr. O’Connor, he still insists that 
literature’s future is tied up with 
humanity’s future. Perhaps today 
there are too many roads, perhaps the 
tolls are excessive—or perhaps the 
writer has been so engrossed in his 
narcissistic journey into himself that 
he is rooted in that unfortunate gully 
hoed by Flaubert and excavated by 
Joyce. It is the point, says Mr. O’Con- 
nor, at which style ceases to be a 
relationship between author and 
reader, and becomes a relationship 
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Reviewed by Seon Manley 


Editor, “James Joyce: 
Two Decades of Criticism” 


of a magical kind between author 
and object. “Here le mot juste is no 
longer juste for the reader, but for 
the subject.” 

Perhaps the contemporary novelist 
has sat down by the side of the road; 
nonetheless, it seems more and more 
that this is only a temporary resting 
place. The novelist must feel wanted, 
and certainly, now that the threat of 
TV has disappeared along with the 
earlier challenges of radio and the 
automobile, he can feel wanted. In 
our 20th-century world—a world that 
has opened more avenues than any 
one man can explore, more ideas than 
he can absorb, a world that so ex- 
tends ihe horizon that reassurance 
can disappear overnight in a new 
scientific experiment, a world at the 
brink of the exploration of space— 
the novelist is of prime importance. 
The deep yet circumscribed world he 
can share with his reader is an ex- 
perience that can only be fruitful. 

The 19th century—and Mr. O’Con- 
nor prides himself on being a 19th- 
century man—saw the flowering of 
the novel in all the works that sum 
up our first youthful literary experi- 
ence of the world. From Dickens to 
Chekhov, the giants of 19th-century 
literature are part and parcel of our 
literary heritage. And what a goodly 
heritage it was! Mr. O’Connor has 
been able to maintain the magnificent 
enthusiasm of adolescent 
along with the ability, insight and 
humor of an earnest craftsman. 

Unfortunately, his book is marred 
upon occasion by labored psychologi- 
cal insights based on a rather faulty 
understanding of psychoanalytic pro- 
cedure. His insight as a writer, and 
as a reader, is far more valuable and 
considerably more rare than his dog- 
ged interpretations. In this instance, 
Mr. O’Connor exemplifies the cur- 
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rent reluctance to express personalj 
enthusiasm, personal insights and 
personal satisfactions without back 
ing them up with some psychoanaly.f 
tic reference. It is important to re 
member that in the beginning was 
the writer, and then there was Freud, 
And certainly nothing would have 
shocked that great pioneer more than} 
the realization that his valuable con} 
tribution to man’s happiness and pro}p, 
ductivity would be taken up by the} By 
creative people he so admired, and 
twisted and turned into a theoretic! 
framework that was disastrous to) 
both the contemporary novel and con-| 
temporary criticism. Mr. O’Connor'},, 
book points up this difficulty in his} 
final section, which he calls “The§;., 
Last Phase,” in a discussion off. 
“Freud and the broken will.” Cer. 
tainly this is not the last phase of the 
novel, although it has indeed been aj, 
recent phase. The novel, along with 
its century, must absorb the discov-}; 
eries of its time. 

The 19th century, too, had a great 
deal to absorb, and thé novelist };,, 
helped man to absorb it. “In art” Jyi, 
Mr. O’Connor says wisely, “know! f | 
edge can reach us only through ou fj, ; 
emotions.” Mirror in the Roadway is {of 
knowledge cum emotion. Every writet flo 
that Mr. O’Connor discusses is 4 fn 
old friend, every book he mentions is ho 
part of that library of the spirit that } py 
nourished us, the generations before \th, 
us, and generations to come. Mr fhe 
O’Connor finds cracks in the mirror f oo, 
that the novel holds up to life; he F at. 
finds distortions, but sometimes he} fit 
finds a magnificently clear image and die 
his wit and perception contribute 4 Jig 
spontaneity sadly lacking in mote} se 
pretentious volumes. gir 

The blurb tells us that Mr. O’Cor the 
nor considered calling his book The fhis 
Road to the Abyss; it was surely bis f its 
native wit that prevented such a & ) fin, 
tastrophe. The novel today has beet f og 
too much grounded in despair. Jane P Ye, 
Austen in Northanger Abbey defined f ult 
what the novel can be: 

“Only some work in which the} ag 
greatest powers of the mind are dis 
played; in which the most thorough 
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For all her limits of fifty good | 


miles, she respected herself, her read- 
er and her art form. That is all the 
baggage even a contemporary novel- 
ist needs. 
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strous tol) Tyg PROUD innocent of David 
1 and con: Buckley’s first novel is Allen Dunne, 
Connor's fen 18-year-old soldier with one year 
Ity in his\¢¢ college under his belt who is sta- 
alls “Thelioned in Nuremberg during the last, 
ission Offew months of 1945. His discovery 
ill.” Cer-io¢ corruption in the soldiers with 
ase of thelwhom he is billeted, in the German 
ed been aliivilians who should have been re- 
long with fined by suffering, and, at last, in 
1€ discov: himself is set against a background 
of blackened bombed-out buildings 
"Which form ugly images of desola- 
novelis tion against the autumn leaves and 
“In art,’ Wyinter snow. 
“know! F If one finds nothing more than this 
ough our tin the novel—if one reads it in terms 
adway i of plot alone, or even of dialogue 
Ty writ Falone (a dialogue so realistic as al- 
most to obscure richer aspects of the 
book)—one will be held and moved 
by it. But it has a good deal more 
than plot to recommend it. Dunne 
me. Mr becomes, in Mr. Buckley’s hands, 
€ muTO Fconsiderably more complex than he 
life; he F at first appears to be. His inability to 
times he ft in with the amoral, “natural” sol- 
anor and 'diers who accept life without analysis 
ribute ‘is very neatly balanced against his 
in mo!) seduction of one innocent German 
gil and his seduction by another 
thoroughly corrupt one. Gradually 
his initial innocence is found to be 
itself corrupt, mere pride; and his 
fnal enmeshment in evil becomes the 
oecasion for a ceremonious New 

Year’s sacrifice which makes his life 
ultimately meaningful. 

Dunne’s friend Ray Burton, who 
ats both as narrator and as chorus, 
tearches for that meaning as, in Paris 
tne months after Dunne’s death, the 
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Search for Meaning 


Reviewed by John Unterecker 
Instructor of English, City 
College of New York 


whiteness of Sacré Coeur links for 
him into a kind of imperative the 
whiteness of Dunne’s face and the 
white December snow of Nuremberg: 

“Suddenly I was invaded by such 
a sense of my own confusion that 
I sat up, in a kind of panic, saw the 
white shadow of Sacré Coeur falling 
across my feet; I thought of the win- 
ter that was gone, all the snow fall- 
ing those December days, and 
Dunne’s face a pale oval against the 
snow. And I knew then it was Dunne 
I would have to confront and what he 
had learned, and turn it over and 
over until I discovered whatever 
meaning lay somewhere behind the 
events, what pattern they might fall 
into.” 

In the long run, it is that pattern 
itself{—an interrelationship of char- 
acter, imagery and theme so intricate 
as to prevent the dissection of the 
book into its elements—which makes 
this novel successful. And for that 
reason its “meaning” defies Ray Bur- 
ton’s analysis or mine. Its meaning is 
the book. Its elements are fused into 
an organic whole. One can, by isola- 
tion of a theme, by offering snatches 
of plot, by pointing out excellences 
of dialogue or characterization, by 
identifying the organizational imag- 
ery of snow and ruin, river, tree and 
bird, only suggest disorder. And that 
I do not want to suggest. For in con- 
text these elements function smoothly 
and unobtrusively. One is never con- 
sciously aware they are operating. 

This very rich novel is so well put 
together as to seem simple. I can 
think of no better way to praise it. 
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SEAN O’CASEY, one of the great 
writers of our century, says: 


‘I MUST have spent years of life with 
dictionaries, for a dictionary was 
the first tool I used to learn to read. I 
have five of them now. Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, College Edition, is 
a great dictionary and a lovely book, a 
classic among dictionaries. It is a fas- 
cinating one, easy to handle, beauti- 
fully printed, and splendidly bound. 
This splendid work shows that the 
American way of words is a good way, 
and I, on behalf of Whitman, cry hail 
to it.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 
of this kind. Visit your bookseller 

and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONAR 


Ce ei 


of the 
American Language 
COLLEGE 
EDITION 


142,000 entries 1,760 
pages 3,100 terms 
illustrated, In various 
bindings, from $5.75 





THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


AND NEW YORK 
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ful is Rosenberg’s perception of Vel 
len as artist. The latter was ng 
merely an economist or sociologist 
He was in a real sense a man of j 
tense sensibility to whom the com 
fortable niche of the well-adjustej 
middle-brow was anathema. He was 


The Eternal Stranger 


The Values of Veblen. 
By Bernard Rosenberg. 
Public Affairs. 127 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 


Economist, international-affairs analyst, 
UAW: contributor, “Dissent,” “Commentary” 


WHILE browsing in one of the 
larger bookshops in Washington re- 
cently, I overheard a top economist 
remark to his companion as he point- 
ed to a display copy of this book: 
“What, are they still writing about 
Veblen!” That someone guiding the 
research program of a major business 
organization should react in this way 
is not entirely inappropriate, and 
Veblen, I am sure, would have under- 
stood, for he was surely the eternal 
stranger. 

Bernard Rosenberg, a_ brilliant 
young sociologist now at the New 
School for Social Research, starts 
his sympathetic evaluation of Veb- 
len’s thought with the famous essay 
on the /ntellectual Pre-Eminence of 
Jews in Modern Europe in which 
Veblen hazarded the guess that a 
sovereign Jewish state would lessen 
rather than enhance the Jewish con- 
tribution to culture. The Jew’s high 
intellectual bent, said Veblen, stems 
mainly from his marginal status in 
an alien society. 

As Rosenberg and others before 
him have observed, Veblen was real- 
ly talking about himself. It was he 
who was the alienated intellectual 
who, “cast out by his countrymen, 
turned a cold eye toward their insti- 
tutions and impaled them on the 
sharp edge of satire.” A student of 
philosophy, Veblen had wandered 


into economics at a late age when, 
with coonskin cap on his head, he 
announced himself to the conserva- 
tive Cornell economist, J. L. Laugh- 
lin, with the laconic introduction: “I 
am Thorstein Veblen.” Thereafter 
Veblen was to follow the career of 
iconoclast and disturber of the aca- 
demic peace. 

While most Veblen experts are 
prone to overlook the Higher Learn- 
ing in America, Rosenberg finds in 
this late volume a theoretical value 
of no small consequence. The univer- 
sity was presumed to be a repository 
of learning and scientific curiosity, 
but more and more in our industrial 
civilization it has come to be domi- 
nated by considerations of pure busi- 
ness. Administration is the over- 
whelming concern of university offi- 
cers, and the competitive drive for 
status in an academic hierarchy has 
displaced the dispassionate pursuit 
of wisdom. That Veblen did not by 
any means overstate his case is sup- 
ported by the more recent examina- 
tions of C. Wright Mills and William 
H. Whyte Jr. In fact, the latter has 
demonstrated quite conclusively that 
higher education today is often little 
more than an adjunct to the voca- 
tional needs of the corporation. Yet 
Veblen told us all about this some 
forty years ago. 

What strikes me as most meaning- 
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like most artists, a disturbing perso 
ality who incessantly jogged his co 
temporaries’ mood of self-satisfa 
tion. This, perhaps more than any 
thing else, heightens his value in th 
present era of the exurb in gray flang 
nel suit. 

A particularly illuminating section 


is that in which the author relates ” 


Veblen to Marx and Weber. There 
are elements of both these titans in 
Veblen, says Rosenberg, but the pes 
simistic Weberian strand outweighs 
the Marxian faith in perpetual prog 
ress. Veblen saw nothing inevitable 
in the upward march of history, and 
he rejected the belief in a Hegelian 
goal of perfection toward which men 
always strained. He accepted Marx'sf 
contention that technology was ah, 
basic factor in social change, buthj 
placed greater stress than did Mam 
on the irrational in human behavior. 

The major part of this slim volume 
is given over to a review of the 
leisure-class theory, business enter 
prise and Veblen’s views on war and 
peace. Rosenberg is by no means & 
pure Veblenian: He carefully weighs} 
and sifts the many insights tht 
abound in Veblen’s books, and does 
not hesitate to catch him up wher 
ever the peculiar Veblenian animus 
threatens to go overboard. Still, | 
cannot agree with Rosenberg’s char 
acterization of the Vested Interests; 
this was indubitably the sharpest 
Veblenian attack on the nature df 
business enterprise and Rosenberg’ 
dismissal of it as garrulous is, I think, 
unfortunate. Despite this stricture, | } 
must describe Rosenberg’s book as a 
important introduction to Veblen 


himself. There is no attempt here tf 


psychoanalyze or look for boils§, 
Veblen’s social therapy is viewed it hr 
its own terms, and it is in this that the Bi 
value of Rosenberg’s study essentially 
lies. 
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)EAR EDITOR 


Today, when the jazz article is usually written 
na style which stands on its head to call at- 
ention to itself and ends up by saying nothing; 
hen the innocuous music of the Gerry Mulligan 
Duartet is compared in turn to Bach, Mozart 
nd Stravinsky; when Dizzy Gillespie is called, 
ong with Cantinflas and Fernandel, one of 
he three great comedians alive today; and 
hen the baldest polemic, as long as it is 
ng sectionpiressed with appropriate musicological jargon, 
or reel hailed as agin — it is a double 
sure to rea orroe Berger’s “Recent Books 
er. There juz” (NL, March 18). 
titans mj My differences with Professor Berger are 
it the pesprobably more a matter of emphasis than 



















outweighjundamental disagreement. For example, al- 
tual progauth | agree with almost everything he says 
inevitalla bout Guide to Jazz, I do not see how he got 


he idea that its authors measure a musician’s 
story, _ freatness by the degree to which he has 
Hegelian, similated the New Orleans style. Such men as 
shich menPount Basie, Chew Berry, Jimmy Blanton, Harry 
nd Mecil Parney, Benny Carter, Duke Ellington, Lionel 
‘ ampton, Jimmy Harrisson and Coleman 
y was ah ‘ 
) Hawkins, to name a few, are praised to the 
on but ies; none of them, or any of their bands, 
did Marxfas ever been held up as a model of the New 
behavior. Ptleans style. The Guide reserves its enthusiasm 
m volt New Orleans musicians for those who re- 
~ of parded. in the ’20s; it is decidedly lukewarm 

hen it comes to those, like Big Eye Louis 
ess entet- Nelson, who were “rediscovered” in the ’40s. 
. war and} I'm afraid I have made the differences be- 
means af¥en Professor Berger and myself seem much 
lv weighs peeper than they really are. The above few 
h hat Nitiisms aside, his review seemed to me to 
ghts t extraordinaril i 

rily acute, and I particularly 
and does rnjoyed his deft deflation of The Encyclopedia 
up when earbook of Jazz and, by implication at least, 
n animus)!" Encyclopedia of Jazz itself. In fact, Berger’s 

















|. Still, 1 = has all the virtues one is almost 
re’s char ® assed to praise—honesty, wit, insight, 
id an abiding concern for the matter at hand. 


Interests; 


sharpest 
nature off While reading Morroe Berger’s sane and 
" enberg’s Pye opts of some recent books on jazz, 
. Struck by the following paragraph: “He 
- 1 leonard Feather] finds that certain develop- 
‘ricturé, * frents have ‘reduced the line between jazz and 
ook as a0 Pther music forms almost to invisibility.” This 
» Veblen F* complicated his task of deciding, for ex- 
it here tof Whom to include in his biographical 
or bolt — ‘If Beverly Kenney,’ he says, ‘belongs 
ee : book about jazz, why not Roberta Sher- 
ol, Peggy King or a hundred other popular 
is that the gers?” That’s what we call a good question. 
.ssentially her one is: Who is Beverly Kenney?” 
IS was answered a year ago by Barry 


uburndale, Mass. Jerome S. SHIPMAN 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Ulanov, a critic for this magazine Downbeat: 
“Tt looks as if—finally—a new voice of un- 
mistakable jazz quality has appeared to take 
its place beside those of Sarah Vaughn, Billie 
Holiday and Ella Fitzgerald. The girl to whom 
it belongs is Beverly Kenney . . . [a singer] of 
very little professional experience but almost 
limitless musical possibilities.” And Nat Hentoff, 
writing in the Saturday Review a few months 
ago, paid tribute to Beverly Kenney’s “rebellious 
jazz instinct” and called her “a great jazz vocal 
find.” 

Since her debut only two years ago, Beverly 
Kenney has ranked high in polls among critics, 
listeners and, most important, jazz musicians 
themselves. She has already recorded two suc- 
cessful albums for Roost Records, and now 
has a third, produced with Count Basie’s 
group, that may make her name known even 
to Professor Berger. 

Though the New Leaver review described 
Leonard Feather’s Encyclopedia Yearbook of 
Jazz as “pretentious” and “on the intellectual 
level of a publicity handout,” it failed to 
point out its most mischievous effect—and that 
is to mislead the ordinary reader and stain the 
reputations of serious artists. 

New York City Mitton KLoNnskY 


Professor Berger replies: 

I am sorry if, in criticizing Leonard Feather, 
I unfairly disparaged Beverly Kenney’s singing. 
I did not mean to. She is only an innocent by- 
stander. 

I am glad to learn that some qualified people 
think more of her than to lump her name in- 
discriminately, as Feather does, with “a hundred 
other popular singers.” 


POLAND 


May I be permitted to point out two in- 
accuracies in the otherwise excellent article by 
Peter Wiles (“Poland and Hungary: A Re- 
‘appraisal,” NL, February 11). 

First, in my opinion, the author exaggerates 
the Polish “aristocratic-romantic tradition” and 
simply reveals his lack of information on the 
subject of the vitality and strength of Polish 
middle classes. This has long been a common 
fault of Western scholars who, because of the 
language barrier, had to rely on German and 
Russian sources with regard to Poland. May 
I just mention that as early as 1791 and 1794 
the Warsaw bourgeoisie played a significant 
part in the reform of the Constitution of 
old Poland, in the Kosciuszko coup d’état, and 
in the subsequent war with Russia and Prussia. 
Although the social transformations of the 19th 


and 20th centuries found the Polish nation 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 





subjugated, they did not bypass Poland, one 
may be sure. 

Second, the statement that Poland “stole” 
territories from Germany in 1945 and expelled 
8 million Germans constitutes a most ir- 
responsible cliché. Does Mr. Wiles believe that 
an aggressive war waged by Germany with the 
aim of destroying its neighbor must have no 
consequence at all for the aggressor? It is a 
historic fact (documented well in the Potsdam 
communiqué, Chapter XII, “Orderly Transfer 
of German Populations,” and in the subsequent 
Four-Power Agreement joined by France) that 
the expulsion of Germans was ordered by the 
great powers and not by Poland. This fact 
cannot be altered by the circumstance that it 
ultimately benefited the Polish people and the 
Polish state. 


New York City M. E. Royexk 


Michal Zawadzki’s protest (“Dear Editor,” 
NL, March 11) against some contentions in 
Peter Wiles’s article is not justifiable. To begin 
with, the East German territories were not 
given to Poland at the Potsdam Conference. 
It was explicitly stated that “With regard to 
the western frontier of Poland, the three Heads 
of Government [U. S., USSR and UK] re- 
affirm their opinion that the final delimitation 
of the western frontier of Poland should await 
the peace settlement.” (Potsdam Agreement, 
August 2, 1945. Part B, Article VIII) 

Secondly, prior to the Soviet invasion of 
Eastern Germany (1944), there were about 10 
million Germans living in the territories east 
of the Oder-Neisse Line. Of these, some 3.5 
million fled before the Russian armies. Thus, 
either 6.5 million Germans were still there at 
the time of the Potsdam Conference, or they 
were killed, died a natural death, or were de- 
ported to the USSR. It has been estimated 
that approximately 2 million are unaccounted 
for, still leaving 4.5 million Germans in the 
Polish-administered German territories in Au- 
gust 1945, and not, as Zawadzki stated, only 
2.5 million. 


Baltimore ARMIN E. Mruck 


CORRECTION 


In the March 25 issue, Lucjan Blit was in- 
correctly identified as a member of the Polish 
Socialist party prior to World War II. In fact, 
he was a member of the Jewish Socialist Bund 
in Poland. 
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The old lady 
gave him what for 


AN OLD LADY living 
near Henderson, N. Y. 
in 1859 scolded at the 
way the four men had 
arrived. Such sensible- 
looking men in such 
an outlandish vehicle! 

But John Wise and 
his crew, perched up 
in a tree, were too happy to listen. Caught 
by a storm, their aerial balloon had almost 
plunged beneath the angry waves of Lake 
Ontario, then crashed wildly through a 
mile of tree-tops before stopping in one. 

Now, his poise regained, Wise said: 
“Thus ends the greatest balloon voyage 
ever made.” He had come 1200 miles in 19 
hours, setting a record unbroken for 60 
years. 

He had also proved his theory of an 
earth-circling air current—and that was 
far more important to him. For Wise was 
no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer 
scientist of the air whose inquiring mind 
and courageous spirit helped start the for- 
ward march of American aviation. 

In such men as John Wise lies the secret 
of America’s real wealth. For it is a wealth 
of human ability that makes our country 
so strong. And it is this same wealth that 
makes her Savings Bonds so safe. 

168 million Americans back U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds—back them with the best guar- 
antee you could possibly have. Your prin- 
cipal guaranteed safe to any amount—your 
interest guaranteed sure — by the greatest 
nation on earth. If you want real security, 
buy U.S. Savings Bonds. Get them at your 
bank or through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work. And hold on to them. 
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